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For the Commonwealth. 


TO A CHILD. 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Oh,—while from me, this lovely morn, depart 
Dreams vague and vain and wild,— ‘ 
Sing, happy child! sing, dance unto my heart, 

Where I was once a child! 


With eyes that send the butterflies before, 
With lips that kiss the rose, 

O happy child! joy opes your morning door, 
Joy kisses your repose! 


The fairy echo-children love you, try 
To steal your loving voice : 

Flying, you laugh—they, laughing while you fly, 
Gay with your glee, rejoice! 

Oh,—while from me, this lovely morn, depart 
Dreams, vague and vain and wild— 

Sing, happy child! sing, dance within my heart, 
Where I will be a child! 

-<@-e- 

HAWTHORNE. 


BY W. B. CHANNING. 


There in the old gray house whose end we see 
Half peeping through the golden willow’s veil, 
Whose graceful twigs make foliage through the year, 
My Hawthorne dwelt, a scholar of rare worth ; 
The gentlest man that kindly nature drew, 

New England's Chaucer, Hawthorne fitly lived. 
His tall compacted figure, ably strung 

To urge the Indian chase, or guide the way, 
Softly reclining ‘neath the aged elm, 

Like some still rock looked out upon the scene, 
As much a part of Nature as itself. 

The passing Fisher saw this idle man 

Thus lying solitary ‘neath the elm, 

And as he plied with lusty arms his oar, 
Shooting upon the tranquil glass below 

The old red Bridge, and further on the stream 
To those still coves where the great prizes swim, 
Asked of himself this question, Why that man, 
Thus idly on the bank o’erhung the stream? 
Then by the devious light, at twilight's close, 
He read the Twice-Told Tales, nor dreamt the mind 
Thus idly musing by the River's side, 

Had gathered and stored up from Nature's fields 
The golden grain and sweet nutritious fare. 
Softly from out the well-stored sunny brake, 

Or where the great Fields glimmer in the sun, 
Such mystic influence came to Hawthorne's soul, 
That from the air, and from the liquid day, 

He drank the subtle image of deep life. 

And when the grand and cumbrous Winter rose, 
Sealing the face of Nature as with stone, 

He sat within the Manse, and filled the place 
With all the wealth of Summer like a sun. 

Yet were these plains more sacred in my eyes, 
That furnished treasure for his kingly purse. 


Oe 
OLIVER CROMWELL FROM 1640 TO 1658. 
A Study from Clarendon and Carlyle. 


' 
The Puritan leaders in the Long Parliament 
were Hampden, Pym, St. John, Vane and 


Cromwell. Of all these Clarendon has given 


. . ° | 
us lively sketches, tinged always by the preju-| 
dices of his party, for otherwise he seems can- 
dor itself. “Pym,” he says, | 


**Was looked upon as the man of greatest experi- 
ence in Parliament, where he had served very long, 
and was always a man of business, being an officer 
in the Exchequer, and of a good reputation gener- 
ally ; though known to be inclined to the Puritan 
party, yet not of those furious resolutions against 
the Church as the other leading men were.”’ 

Or Hampden : 

“He was a gentleman of a good fimily in 
Buckinghamshire, and born to a fair fortune, and 
of a most civil and affable deportment. In his 
entrance into the world he indulged to himself 
all the license in sports and exercises and com-| 
pany which was used by men of the most jolly con- 
versation. Afterwards he retired ta more reserv- 
ed and melancholy society, yet preserving his own 
natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above all, a 
flowing courtesy to all men ; though they who con- 
versed nearly with him found him growing into a 
dislike of the ecclesiastical government of the 
church, yet most believed it rather a dislike of some | 
churchmen. * * When this Parliament began, 
(being returned knight of the shire for the county 
where he lived,) the eyes of all men were fixed on 
him as their patria pater, and the pilot that must 
stecr the vessel through the tempests and rocks 
which threatened it. And I am persuaded that his 
power and interest at that time was greater to do 
good or hurt, than any man’s in the kingdom, or 
than any man of his rank hath had at any time; 
for his reputation of honesty was universal, and his 
affections seemed so publicly guided, that no cor- | 
rupt or private ends could bias them. He was in- 
deed a very wise man, and of great parts, and pos- 
sessed of the most absolute spirit of popularity, 
that is, the most absolute faculties to govern the 
people of any man I ever knew. * * * He begat | 
many opinions and motions, the education whereof 
he committed to other men, so far disguising his | 
own designs, that he seemed seldom to wish more | 
than was concluded ; and in many gross conclu- | 
sions * * when he found them sufficiently backed | 
by majority of voices, he would withdraw himself| 
before the question, that he might seem not to con- | 


sent to so much visible unreasonableness : which | 
produced as great a doubt in some, as it did ap- 
probation in others, of his integrity. Ina worl, 
what was said of Cinna might well be applied to 
him,—Ae had a head fo contrive, and a@ tongue to 


persuade, and a hand to execute any mischtef.”’ 

Of St. John: 

“He wasa man reserved, and of a dark and 
clouded countenance ; very prond, and conversing 
with very few, and those men of his own humor 
and inclinations. He had been questioned, com- 
mitted and brought into the star chamber many 
years before. He never forgave the court the first 
assault, and contracted an implacable hatred | 
against the church, from the company he kept.” | 

Of the younger Vane : 

“‘He was a man of great natural parts, and of 


| one. 


‘said of 


tion, and very ready, sharp and weighty expres- 
sion. He had an unusual aspect, which, though it 
might naturally proceed both from his father and 
mother, neither of which were beautiful persons, 
yet made men think there was somewhat in him of 
extraordinary ; and his whole life made good that 
imagination.”’ 

We have a sketch of Cromwell’s personal 
appearance at this time, by Sir Philip War- 
wick. He was then 41 years old, having been 
born in 1599. 

“The first time I ever took notice of Mr. Crom- 
well, was in the very beginning of the Parliament 
; held in November, 1640; when I vainly thought 
' myself a courtly young gentleman ; for we cour- 
tiers valued ourselves much upon our good clothes. 

I came into the House one morning, well clad ; 
and perceived a gentleman speaking whom I knew 
not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it wasa plain 


| cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an | 


ill country tailor ; his linen was plain, and not 
| very clean ; and I remember a speck of blood upon 
his little band, which was not much larger than his 

collar. His hat was without a hatband. 
‘ure was of a good size ; his sword stuck close to 
| his side ; his countenance swoln and reddish, his 
| voice sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full 
| of fervor. 
much of reason ; it being in behalf of a servant of 
Mr. Prynne’s, who had dispersed libels. I sincere- 
ly profess,’’ adds this ingenuous dandy, ‘‘it les 
sened much my reverence unto that great council, 
for this gentleman was very much hearkened 
unto.’” 

It was about this time that Cromwell’s cousin 
Hampden made the prophetic speech so often 
quoted. When Lord Digby asked him who 
that sloven was who had just spoken, Hampden 
replied, “That sloven hath no ornament in his 
speech, but if we should ever come to a breach 
with the king, (which God forbid !) that sloven 
will be the greatest man in England.” 

Under the impulse of the excitement result- 
ing from the Irish massacre, the Parliament 
passed a grand petition and remonstrance, set- 
ting forth the evils of the kingdom. On this 
arose the longest and stormiest debate yet 
known, which only the prudence of Hampden 
prevented from ending in bloodshed. After 
one of these stormy sessions, Cromwell told 
Falkland, as they came down stairs at two 
o'clock in the morning, “If the remonstrance 
had been rejected, he would have sold, all he 
had the next morning, and never have seen 
England more ; and he knew there were many 
other honest men of the same resolution.” ‘So 
near,” adds Clarendon, “was this poor king- 
dom at that time to its deliverance.” 

In the spring of 1642 the queen raised money 
for the royal army by pledging the Crown jew- 
els in Holland, while the Parliament received 
loans and contributions from the people. Crom- 
well's first subscription was £300; Hampden’s 
£1000, and both joined the Parliament's army, 
Cromwell as Captain, Hampden as Colonel of 
Cavalry. Cromwell's oldest son, Oliver, who 
was killed in the war, was a cornet in one troop. 
Of the first results of the campaigns, Cromwell 
gave a pithy account fifteen years after, in 
one of his speeches to Parliament. 

“T had a very worthy friend then, and he was a 
very noble person, and I know his memory is very 
At my first 
going out into the engagement, I saw that our men 
were beaten at every hand. I did indeed ; and de- 
sired him that he would make some addition to my 
Lord Essex’s army, of some new regiments ; and I 
told him [ would be serviceable to him in bringing 
| such men in as [ thought had a spirit that would 
do something in the work. 


grateful to all,—Mr. John Hampden. 





‘Your troops,’ said I, 
‘are most of them old decayed serving-men and 
tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and,’ said [, 


, ‘their troops are gentlemen's sons, younger sons | 


and persons of quality ; do you think that the 


spirits of such base and mean fellows will ever be | 


able to encounter gentlemen, that have honor and 
courage and res lution in them?’ Truly I did rep- 
resent to him in this manner coascientiously, and 
truly I did tell him, ‘You must get men of a spirit, 
and take it not ill what I say, I know you will not, 
ofa spirit that is likely to go on as far as gentle 
men will go; or else you will be beaten still.” He 
was a wise and worthy person, and he did think 
that I talked a good notion but an unpracticable 
Truly I told him I could do somewhat in it. 
I did so, and truly T must needs say this to you— 
impute it to what you please—I raised such men as 
had the fear of God before them, as made some 
conscience of what they did; and from that day 
forward, I must say to you, they were never beat- 


‘en, and wherever they were engaged against the 
‘enemy they beat continually.’’ 


This description applies well, not only to 
Cromwell's /ronsides—his own particular troop 
—but to the whole army after the adoption of 
the new model in 1645, when Fairfax and Crom- 
well were.appointed to succeed Essex and Wal- 
ler as generals. The newspapers of the day 
Colonel Cromwell's troopers, “Not a man 
swears but he pays his twelvepence ;” no plun- 


‘dering, no drinking, disorder or impiety was al- 


lowed. To clear their minds of the cant of the day 


‘about fighting for the King’s cause against the 


King’s person, he told his men, “If he met the 
King in battle, he would fire his pistol at the 
King as at another,” which seemed, in 1643, a 
ternble saying to many of his own party. 
Unharmed by his many wars and the endless 

plots against him, Cromwell died in his bed, 
September 3d, 1658—a day made famous by his 
victones at Dunbar and Worcester. 

He without noise still travelled to his end 

As silent suns to meet the night descend ; 

The stars, that fought for him, had ouly power 

Left to determine now his fatal hour. 

No part of time but bore his mark away 

Of honour; all the year was Cromweli’s day; 

Rut this, of all the most auspicious found, 

Twice had in‘dpen field him vietor crowned ; 

When up the armed mountains of Dunbar 

He marched, and through deep Severn, 

ending war 


So sings the poet Marvel, who with Waller 
and Dryden and many more wrote elegies on 
his death, which are among the best of their 


poems. Waller and Dryden atterwards re- 


canted, and became gross flatterers of Charles 


IL., but Marvel, the friend of Milton, stood firm, 
and always cherished the memory of Cromwell. 
Twenty years later, in the midst of the dis- 
graces of the Restoration, he wrote, 

DeWitt and Cromwell had each a brave soul, 

I freely declare it, I am for eld noll ; 

Though his government did a tyrant resembie, 

He made England great, and his enemies tremble. 

It is said that when Charles reproached the 

courtly Waller for writing better verses on 
Cromwell than on himself, the poet answered 


very profound dissimulation ; of # quick concep-| With witty falsehood: “You know, my liege, 


that we poets succeed better in fiction than in, 
trath.” 

The five years of Cromwell's Protectorate 
were marked by vigor and success in all the 
branches of administration. It was his hope, 
he said, “to make the name of an Englishman 
as great as ever that of a Roman had been,” 
and he did so. As an instance of his fame 
abroad: when Charles II., complained to the 
Dutch Ambassador, Borel, that his country shel- 


character in a saying of his to the French as: 
bassador, quoted by De Retz: “A man never 
rises so high as when he knows not whither he is 
going.” In this maxim lies the sum of Calvinism 
and of worldly wisdom,which in Cromwell were so 


-¢losely united. Believing, as all lofty souls must, 


in the doctrine of Predestination, he knew that 
God would direct all things in His own ap- 
pointed way, and anxiously gave himself to 
learn this purpose of God. 


@&. 


belong io this period, and foreshadow the grace A week before his own death he started on @ them on to Better Days.” Who knows what 


and fascination of his later story books for chil- 
dren,—his Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and the like. Perhaps he may have been led 
into this manner of writing by the acquaint- 
ance he had early formed with Mr. S. G. Good- 
rich, (“Peter Parley”) the great patron of chil- 
dren in those days. Mr. Goodrich had printed 
some of Hawthorne’s early pieces, and is said 
to have employed the talents of the young au- 


journey with his friend, General Pierce, with 
whom he travelled leisurely by way of Ando- 
ver and Concord, N. H., to Plymouth, where 
he died in his sleep on the morning of the 19th 
instant. He was within a few weeks of sixty 
years old. 

We shall not attempt here any analysis of 
Hawthorne's genius. His place in American 
literature is assured and honorable ; it was not 


this Georgian slave is yet to accomplish? How 
many more such men are fettered in Georgia or 
perhaps in Louisiana by General Humbug, who 
might be a power of God leading mankind to 
Better Days? But ah, so long as the North 
believes that there is aninstinctive antipathy to 
the negro in the white breasts, so long will 
there be slave drivers in Georgia and Bankses 
in New Orleans! Now my testimony, from a 


His stat- 


For the subject matter would not bear ; 


tered English traitors; the Ambassador answer-| Hence, his frequent. prayers and religious 
ing that all men might live there, except such conferences and humble seeking of (sod,—ear- 


as plotted against princes; Charles reminded nest offices of a religion which none may lightly | 


him how, at Cromwell's request, the Dutch gov- call hypocrisy ; hence, too, his unbending cour- 
ernment had sent away Charles and his broth- age and trust in God, who surely will not for- 
ers. “Ah, that was another thing,” said Borel, ' sake his own. This be had in common with all 
with great simplicity, “Cromwell was a great true Calvinists, but in a higher degree. But 
man, and made himself feared by land and he also saw what enthusiasts are apt to forget 
sea.” “I, also will be feared,” was Charles’s; —how slow and seemingly capricious are the 
angry answer. “But he was scarce as good as workings of Providence; how feeble is any 
his word,” adds Burnet, who tells the story. | single intellect to direct the course of events; 
Lockkhart, who was both Cromwell’s and how true is the proverb that “All men are 
Charles’s Ambassador to France, used to say! wiser than any man.” Therefore, while in his 
that he found in the later years that he had aims he regarded substantial right, and the will 
nothing of that regard that was paid him in of God,—in his means he as constantly con- 
| Cromwell’s time. i sulted expediency; not the timid, penny-wise 
It is well known how he put a stop to the! and pound-foolish expediency of ordinary poli- 
persecutions of the poor Protestants in Pied-| ticians, but that divine prudence which accom- 
mont, by his firm letters to the French court panies the highest genius, and which takes in 
and the Duke of Savoy; indeed, every part of) at a glance the whole range of human power 
his foreign policy did him honor, and gratified and weakness. He steered his course by the 


thor in some of the “Peter Parley” series, es- 
pecially the “Child’s First Book of History.” 
In 1838, Mr. Bancroft, then Collector of 
Boston, gave him an office in the Custom 
House, which he held until a change of admin- 
istration removed him in 1841. In 1842 his 
Twice Told Tales came out in a second edition, 
and a second series under the same title appear- 
‘ed the same year. About this time, too he 
joined the Associationists at Brook Farm, and 
' spent some months in that paradise of enthusi- 
_asts, with which, however, he soon became dis- 
satisfied. He proposed to one of his friends to 


{found another, on a smaller scale, but these | 


| visions of reforming the world by an improved 
| mode of living soon after gave place to the hap- 


| was married in Boston, but immediately went 
‘to Concord, and took up his residence in the 
'Old Manse, which he has since celebrated. 
| Here he spent three years, at the end of which 


| pier realities of domestic life. In July 1842, he. 


accidental, but the late reward of patient culti- 
vation of the gifts he had. To the surprise of 
European critics, among our woods, without 
the supposed advantages of travel or of great 
libraries, Hawthorne produced romances of 
which the style was as charming as the spirit 
was peculiar. The long result of ages of cul- 
ture appeared in this denizen of the wilderness, 


as they thought him ; he alone, almost, had pre- | 


served that pure English diction which the 
newspaper and the mob of authors had well 
nigh obliterated. This in itself was remark- 
able, had his success gone no further. 

The personal traits of a writer so distinguish- 
ed cannot wholly be overlooked, nor did Haw- 
| thorne take pains to conceal them. The shrink- 
ing and sensitive nature, the warmth of friend- 
' ship, the worship of beauty, the lack of strong 
' moral prepossession, the love of mankind, 
| coupled with great shyness and reserve toward 
| individuals—these will be recognized by all 


English pride. Even Clarendon cannot repress | 
a smile of complacence, as he tells how foreign | 
princes yielded to this stubborn Englishman. 
Aubrey relates that at this time many foreign- 
ers visited Englard, “chiefly to see Oliver Crom- 
well, Lord Protector, and Mr. John Milton, 
who was his Latin Secretary.” Andrew Mar-. 
vel, then under Secretary with Milton, intro- 
duces a foreign king thus describing Cromwell : 


“That one man still, although but named, alarms 
More than all men, all navies, and all arms; 
Him all the day, him in late nights I dread, 
And still his sword seems hanging o’er my head. 
The nation had been ours, but his one soul 
Moves the great bulk and animates the whole ; 
He secreey with number hath inchased, 
Courage with age, maturity with haste ; 

The valiant’s terror, riddle of the wise, 

And still his falchon all our knots unties. 

He seems a king by long succession born, 

And yet the same to be a king doth scorn. 
Abroad a king he seems and something more,— 
At home a subject on the equal floor ; 

O could I once him with our title see, 

So should I hope yet he might die as we.” 


Cromwell's death, at a time when his power 
was fixed more firmly than ever, seems the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened 
to England. To himself—as no one can doubt, 
who reads his letters and speeches, and consid- 
ers his whole life—it was a happy release from 
harassing cares. 

‘The night before he died,’’ says Harvey, ‘‘he| 
was very restless, speaking often to himself. And | 
there being something to drink offered to him, he, 
was desired to take the same and endeavor to sleep. 
Unto which he answered, ‘It is not my design to| 
drink or sleep, but my design is to make what haste 
I can to be gone.’ ”’ 





He had lived a life of toil and care; if he | 


| were ambitious of honors, he sought only such | 
jas he had honestly earned, and could truly say | 
A HEARS 
that he had been raised to his height of power | 
| by the urgency of others and the necessities of | 
'the Commonwealth. “I can say in the pres-. 
-ence of God,” said he, when dissolving his last 
Parliament,—*“I can say in the presence of God, 
e | 





in comparison with whom we are but like poor | 
(creeping ants upon the earth,—I would have , 
‘been glad to have lived under my woodside, | 
and have kept a flock of sheep, rather than un- 
| dertaken such @ government as this.” 
| Clarendon, the most candid and courtly of | 
the royalists, says: 
«Without doubt, no man with more wickedness . 
_ ever attempted anything, or brought to pass what 
| he desired more wickedly, more in the face and con- , 
| tempt of religion and moral honesty; yet wicked- | 
‘ness as great as his could never have accomplished 
‘those trophies without the assistance of a great’ 
_ spirit, an admirable circumspection and sagacity, 
and a most magnanimous resolution. In a word, 
as he had all the wickedness against which damna- 
| tion is denounced, and for which hell fire is pre- 
| pared, so he had some virtues, which have caused 
| the memory of some men in all ages to be cele- 
| brated; and he will be looked upon by posterity as 
| brave, bad man.”’ 


In contrast to this read the last prayer of 
Cromwell, which his attendants heard him ut- 
| tering in his mortal sickness, a few days before | 
| his death: 
; ‘Lord, though I awa miserable and wretched 
creature, I am in covenant with Thee through grace. 
And I may, I will come to Thee for Thy people. 
| Thou has made me, though a very unworthy, a mean | 
instrument to do them some good, and Thee ser- | 
_vice; and many of them have set too high a value 
upon me, though others wish and would be glad of 
my death; Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, | 
| continue and go on to do good forthem. Givethem | 
| consistency uf judgment, one héart and mutual love; | 
‘and go on to deliver them, and with the work of ref- | 
ormation; and make the name of Christ glorious in 
the world. Teach those who look too much on Thy 
instruments, to depend more upon Thyself. Par- 
| don such as desire to trample upon the dust of a 
poor worm, for they are Thy people too. And par- 
don the folly of this short prayer;—even for Jesus 
Christ's sake. And give usa good night, if it be 
, Thy pleasure. Amen.” 
| Dryden said of the Popish plot and the ex- 
| aggerated rumors about it: 


| “Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies, 
j To please the fools and puzzle all the wire ; 
| Succeeding times did equal foily call 

Believing uothing, and believing all.” 
| We may say the same of the many charges | 
lagainst Cromwell of hypocrisy, ambition, bru- 
‘tality. perfidy, and the like. His character is: 
indeed, a puzzle; and with that of Shakes- 
_peare, may exercise the critics of the world 
for ages. In him seem united the most oppo- | 
site qualities. He was devout and enthusias-| 
, tic in religion, even to fanaticism; yet as cool | 
‘and clear in his judgment of men and things 
'as Napoleon or Talleyrand, or that great mas-| 
ter of state policy, the present Napoleon. His! 
,understanding was of the highest order, to! 
_ judge from his career; yet from his speeches | 
, and letters one would often think him the dull- 
| est of pedants. 

But bis moral nature is most wrapped in 
mystery. Was he unselfish, honest, and de- 
voted to the public good and the service of 
God? Or was he ambitious, crafty and treach- 
erous ? 

Methinks we may find the true key to his 








| day, Thoreau. 
} second series ot Twice Told Tales, and many 


stars of Heaven, but was no less careful to avoid 
the rocks and shoals through which his vessel 
plunged. 

If his prudence ever passed over into craft 
and time-serving, and his trust in God some- 
times swelled into arrogance,—as we can easily 
believe,—we may, perhaps, find his punishment 
in the mixed fame which history has awarded 
him. Of the three Anglo-Saxon founders of gov- 
ernments,— Alfred, Cromwell and Washington 
—the first and the last preserved an unspotted 
memory; while Cromwell, greater than either 
in genius, and taking rank with Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Newton in the loftiest regions 
of the English mind,—always has been, and 


perhaps always will be, asubject of controversy | 


among men. 


‘*Him only fortune leads and peace attends, 
Him, only him the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are pure and peaceful as his ends.” 


<>< ee 
HAWTHORNE. 


The sudden death of NatHanieL Haw- 
THORNE has startled the world no less than the 
strangely similar close of Thackeray's career. 
We may well gay, the world, for our novelist 
had readers in almost every language spoken 
by civilized men. Along with the regret for 
his loss will come a natural wish to know more 
of the man whose subtle genius has charmed so 
many readers. 

The ancestors of Mr. Hawthorne were among 
the most considerable people of Salem, where 
he was born in 1804. Among them was a mag- 
istrate who took part in the bloody drama of 
1692, to which his descendant so often alludes 
inhisromances. His immediate ancestors were 
shipmasters ; his father died on one of his vov- 
ages when Hawthorne was but six years old. 
His mother, who is described as a woman of 
great beauty and sensibility, devoted herself to 
the care of her children, and though far from 
rich, gave her son the advantages of a college 
education. He finished his preparatory studies 
in Salem, and entered Bowdoin College in 1821. 
His friend Pierce had entered the preceding 
year, and Longfellow was his own classmaste. 


| So, too, was Jonathan Cilley, whose early death | 


in a Congressional duel will be remembered by 


some of our readers. In college Hawthorne 


| was noted for his extensive reading and his 


knowledge of modern literature, rather than 
for his classical attainments. 

While in college he wrote his mother that he 
could not adopt either of the professions, but 
meant to become an autuor; a purpose, which 
however lightly expressed, he set himself most 
seriously to accomplish. After graduating he 
spent several years at home with his family, 
living a very secluded life, and seareely known 
beyond his own immediate neighborhood. He 
failed to impress his townsmen with any con- 
ception of his great powers, and there are peo- 


ple in Salem to-day, we are told, who can 


hardly believe that “young Hawthorne” has 
ever done anything worthy of remark. He 
was, no doubt, busy in this interval with those 
studies of men and of books which gave him 
the materials for his subsequent works. That 
he wrote much we have no doubt, for a style 
so perfect as his can only be the result of labor 
and practice, but he published no book with 
his name until 1837, when the Tiice Told Tales 
appeared in a slender volume. They had al- 
ready been printed in magazines and annuals, 
whence their name. We are informed, too, of 
an early novel, published anonymously, and 
now entirely lost sight of. 

The Twice Told Tales gave Hawthorne the 
first pleasures of renown, for though they found 
few readers compared® with the millions who 
now delight in his books, these few recognized 
and proclaimed the genius of the obscure au- 
thor. He found himself acknowledged among 
the writers of his country, and became, by vir- 
tue of his successful authorship, one of the val- 


ued contributors to the Democratic Review. a | 


magazine of much literary promise, which was 
started in 1837. Among its contributors were 
Bryant, Bancroft and Whittier, and, at a later 
Here Hawthorne published his 


of his other sketches and tales; and here ap- 
peared, under his editing, the Journal of an 
African Cruiser. He was attracted to the Demo- 
cratic Review by his sympathy with the party 
whose literary organ it was, and with which he 
had identified himself in his quiet way ever 
since his college days. Very early in its pages 
we find his biographical notice of his classmate 
Ciiley, a brave and able leader of this party, 
whose death by the hands of the Southern chiv- 
alry we have already mentioned. It is a brief 
memorial of his friend, and has entirely passed 
from the recollection of most of his readers, but 
deserves to be reprinted for the warmth of 
triendship and the beautitul simplicity of style 
which it displays) Among Hawthorne's earliest 
writings are several little books aad some de- 
tached pieces intended for children, and de- 
scribing chiefly events in our Revolutionary 
times, or in the earlier history of New Eng- 
land. The Liberty Tree and Grandfather's Chair, 


he found himself again in office.—this time as| who knew him as among his characteristics. 
| surveyor of the port of Salem. The story of His aspect could not easily be forgotten; an 
|his life in these two periods—his close and de- unwonted grace played around the features, 
and the figure in themselves so beautiful. Age 


lighted intimacy with Nature at Concord, and 
came slowly upon him, and touched his youth- 


his indoors imprisonment among the unconge- 
| nial associations of Salem—has been told by ful semblance with no unlovely shade. Death 
himself in his introductions to Mosses from an even presented himself veiled-and caressing, 
Old Manse, printed in 1846, and The Scarlet; amid the soft beauties of the vernal season, 
Letter, published four years later. It would be asif kindly Nature would soothe the last hours 
idle to repeat in other words what he has there of her departing lover, and offer her tenderest_ 
said. Since, however, Concord was the chosen | consolations to all that mourn his loss. 
home of his later days, to which he returned| He leaves a wife and three children; his 
again and again, after many wanderings, and | only son has been for the last year a student 
at the University in Cambridge. 
His funeral on Monday last was attended by 


in which his remains now rest, we may dwell a 
little on his first years there. Perhaps Haw- 
thorne’s connection with the Transcendental |a large concourse of friends, townsmen and 
school of thinkers and writers, and especially | Strangers. The services were conducted by 
his admiration for Mr. Emerson, their leader, | the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who officiat- 
decided him to fix himself in Concord, which ed at Mr. Hawthorne’s marriage more than 
was then the Mecca of all pilgrims of hope in| twenty years ago. The church of the first 
America. By chance, too, the very house which | parish in Concord, where the obsequies were 
of all others Hawthorne would have chosen to! performed was beautifully decorated with flow- 
set up his household gods in was vacant by the | ers, and the remains were laid in the cemetery 
death of its aged owner, Dr. Ripley, the kinsman | near by, not far from the grave of Thoreau. 
Nunc non e manibus illis, 


Nunc non e tumulo, fortunataque favilla, 
- Nascentur violx? 





| 





of Mr. Emerson. It was old, and connected with 
those Revolutionary memories which Hawthorne 
loved ; it had been the home of generations of 
scholars, and for a time, of Emerson himself. 
It stood close beside the river, that highway of 
poets, and sufficiently remote from the village 
and even the village road, to satisfy the love of The friends of slavery in America have not 
seclusion, which was with Hawthorne almost a| failed to send over to their allies in England 
passion. He came to it, therefore, prepared to} all the portions of Dr. S. G. Howe's Canadian 
be happy, and in it he passed the happiest years | Report that encourages the idea of an “instine- 
of his life. Ifhe found his intimacy with the | tive” antipathy between the blacks and the 
/men whose genius attracted him less satisfying whites. But the secessionists here have made 
|than he had once imagined (as he intimates in no use whatever of the Dr’s views. They know 
_several passages) he had his compensations in; V€Ty well that this “instinct,” as the Doctor sin- 
lthe beautiful Nature which there surrounded | cerely thinks it, is proven to be no instinct at 
| him, and to which he devoted himself so warmly, | ll but the miasm of slavery extending to Can- 
"as well as in the two or three intimate friend-| 44a, by the relations subsisting between whites 
|and blacks in many English and French col- 


ships he formed there. 
| onies where blacks predominate. Of course if 


—-e- —- 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, May 4th. 








**A gentle shepheard born.in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepheard bore, | negroes are low, uncultivated and coarse, there 


|is this “instinet,” but it is just the same toward 
| low and coarse Irishmen. The Canadian re- 
| . . 

| pugnance to negroes is unknown in Natal 


About the grassie bancks of Hamony, 

Did keep his sheep, his little stock and store. 
Full carefully he kept them day and night, 

The fairest fields ; and Astrophel he hight.” 





The well sung companionship of Spense : 
ie P [ P hatred of Yankees. However, that is not what 


I wished to speak of, but of two negroes now 
somewhat prominent on this side of the water. 
The first is Apsat. He is a native of Ochugu 
in the country of Yoruba. In 1821 he was 
carried off from his home by menstealers and 
exchanged for a horse; then sold and cruelly 
treated; then sold again for some tobacco; 
then he was shipped on board ofa slaver which 
was captured by a man of war, (English) and 
landed at Sierra Leone in 1822. There he 
Four years afterward he mar- 
He loved learning, 


and Sidney lacked nothing of its parallel here. | 

In the friendly society of the poet whose pic- | 
| ture of Hawthorne, long since drawn, we have 
| to-day restored for our readers, he spent whole | 
| days on the stream or in the woods; he watched 


from his orchard the labors of the bird and of 
, the husbandman, and added his own toil to the 
Such | 
joys lingered long in his memory, and forbade 
him in after years to pitch his tent for perma- 
/nence anywhere but among the green meadows 
‘of the Assabeth and the Musketaquid. 


ceaseless efforts of the tiller of the glebe. 


| was baptized. 
ried a native girl ASANo. 
and from a diligent pupil became a teacher ; 
was some years schoolmaster at Regent’s Town. 


“To me,” he says, “there is a peculiar, quiet 
, charm in these broad meadows and gentle emi- | 
nences. They are better than mountains be- | ‘ ; PB es : 
, cause they do not stamp and stereotype them- | After this be accompanied an English expedi- 
selves into the brain, and thus grow wearisome tion on the Niger as interpreter; and returned 
_with the same strong impressions, repeated day | yith it to England. He was received by the 
iafter day. A few summer day among moun- | iF : ee 
. B eS > iy > P.—ye 
: ees en i : nsort at their table et 
tains, a lifetime among green meadows and | Queen and Fringe - - OR, 
| placid slopes. with outlines forever new, because black as he is,--and by others of the nobility. 
|continually fading out of the memory—such He entered college here a little way from 
lw ae » . ice.” . : 
| would be my sober choice. | where I sit, and was graduated with honor, no 
Amid such scenes he did, in effect spend the | white student objecting to his proximity. He 
ilast few years of his life. From Salem he re-! translated the Bible into his native dialect. 


| moved to Lenox, where the great fame of his He has just been ordained by the Bishop of 


Scarlet Letter found him, and where he wrote London to be Bishop of Niger—henceforth un- 
the House of Seven Gables, the Wonder Book,and exchangeable for a horse or tobacco. 
‘the Bli:thedale Romance, all published in 1851-2.; The other negro I would mention once more 
In the Spring of 1852, he purchased a small es-\ js the fugitive slave from Georgia, William 
tate in Concord, to which he gave the name of Craft, who with his wife Ellen was enabled 
“The Wayside,” and where his family still re- by the help of Theodore Parker and S. J. Mav 
‘side. It had passed under the hands of Bron- to escape to this country. I have before men- 
son Alcott, betore Hawthorne bought it, and tioned to you that William had by an inven- 
by him had been planted with trees and adorn- tion (patented) of his semi-human brain made a 
ed with graceful arbors; subsequently Mr. Al- snng little fortune, and that the best society is 
cott had purchased the adjoining grounds,’ glad to welcome him. I now wish to say that 
and now the two estates lie side by side, the this noble man has determined to devote his 
most picturesque residences in the town, if we life tothe gradual reformation of the frightful 
except the Old Manse itself. evils of the lowest regions of Africa. Last 
In 1852 also appeared the Life of Franklin year he returned from a visit to the Kingdom 
Pierce, the least to be praised of all Hawthorne’s of Dahomey. He related to me a most inter- 
books; and in the spring of 1853 the Tangle-| esting conversation which he had had with that 
wood Tales. a continuation of the Wonder Book. | king, and the hopes which he held out that by 
Soon after the author sailed for England, where judicious substitutions of higher interests the 
for four years he held the office of Consul at people would be open to giving up human sac- 
Liverpool, and where he made those studies of rifices, &c.; Dahomey alleging that he, like 
English life and scenery which have lately so other Afrivan kings, simply took these as the 
disturbed our transatlantic cousins, as they customs of the country, connected with the 
read them in Our Old Home. Leaving Eng- popular religion, and resting upon the supersti- 
land in 1857 he spent two or three years on tions of the people and not the will of any 
the continent, returning home in June 1860, man however powerful. It was agreed be- 
a few months after his MarWe Faun was pub-| tween the king and Craft that the opening of 
lished. This romance his English publisher | commerce in articles from civilized countries 
‘insisted on naming (very stupidly) The Trans-| would be the first great step by the develop 
formation: it is full of fine descriptions ment of new wants and ideas. Craft, on his 
of Italy, where the anthor passed a year | return, laid this plan before various merchants 


after leaving England. Our Old Home' of London, who at once offered to entrust him 
was published last September. Before and with a ship and merchandize to the extent of a 
since then Mr. Hawthorne was engaged million and a half dollars. Whereupon he set 


on another romance which his failing health forth for the realm of Dahomey. His wife has 
never allowed him to complete. For the last. just been here and has given me a most enter- 
| six months he has been seriously ill, though few taining description of his reception. One half 
‘but his intimate friends were aware of it; his) of his goods carried out were purchased before 
| journey southward with Mr. Ticknor in April | he had landed. The greatest demonstrations 
| was undertaken for his health, but the shock of | of joy were made, and the people declared (hat 
‘his friend’s sudden death hastened his decline. he (Craft) had been sent by the gods “to lead 


* 


| (Colenso’s region,) and is doubtless akin to their 
r 


twenty-three years observation of the relation- 
ship between white and blacks in Virginia and 
Maryland, has convinced me of the view exact- 
ly opposite to that of Dr. Howe. Iam con- 
vinced that there is an instinctive attraction be- 
tween the two wherever there is anything like 
an equal range of faculties. For instance, it 
is well known that negro children up to the age 
of fourteen or so, are particularly bright. Now 
'up to that time the white children prefer play- 
ing with black children to other companions. 
| In after years many of the strongest friendships 
are between mistress and maid, man and body- 
|servant. As to sexual antipathies the statistics 
of Southern Miscergenation may tell what truth 
‘is in that. My conviction has always been 
(since my emancipation from belief in Slavery) 
that when that Institut'on was ended in the 
South the two races then would get along in 
the most friendly manner; that they would, in 
the course of time, intermarry, and that the 
modification thereby produced would be an ex- 
cellent one. So you may write me down a 
| many-years believer in Miscegenation. It takes 
!all races,in my opinion, to make Man; and the 
diseords and segmentary characteristics of na- 
tions, are, in my belief due to the fact that in 
the absence of certain bloods “man’s self is 
not yet man.” 

On Monday morning the Confederate priva- 
teer Georgia, arrived in the Mersey. She has 
a black hull and funnell, mounts 6 guns, and is 
manned by 60 men. She is understood to be 
under the command of Lieut. Maury. Bor- 
deaux was the last port she was at, but she has 
captured no prizes. She was an object of much 
interest, and there was much speculation, as to 
the object of her visit to Liverpool, many alleg- 
ing that it had something to do with Laird’s 
rams. Later in the day it was learnt that she 
was brought there to be sold. her performances 
as a cruiser being unsatisfactory. 

The following is an extract frum a letter by 
he wife of a Confederate general to her friend 
in Europe : 

“There are many little things in which our 
daily life is changed—many luxuries cut off 
trom the table which we have forgotten to miss. 
Our mode of procuring necessaries is very dif- 
ferent and far more complicated. The condi- 
tion of our currency has brought about many 
curious results, for instance I have just procur- 
ed leather for our negro shoes by exchanging 
tallow for it, of which we had a quantity from 
some fine beeves fattened and killed upon the 
place. I am now bargaining with a factory mi 
the country to exchange pork and lard wit 
them for blocks of yarn to weave negro clothes; 
and not only negro clothing [ have woven, I am 
now dyeing thread to weave homespun for my- 
self and daughters. I am ravelling up or hav- 
ing ravelled all the old scraps of fine worsteds 
and silks to spin thread for gloves for the Gen- 
eral and self, which gloves [ am to knit. These 
home-knit gloves and these homespun dresses 
will look much neater and nicer than you would 
suppose. My daughters and I being in want of 
under garments, I sent a quantity of lard to the 
linen factory, and received in return fine un- 
bleached calico—a pound of lard paying for a 
yard of calico. They will not sell their cloth 
for money. You see some furesight is neces- 
sary to provide for the necessaries of life. If I 
were to describe all the cutting and altering of 
old things to make them new which now per- 
petually goes on, I should far outstep the limits 
of a letter—perhaps I have done so already, 
but I thought this sketch would amuse you, and 
give you some idea of our confederate ways 
and means of living and doing. At Christmas 
I sent presents to my relatives in Savannah, 
and instead of the elegant trifles I used to give 
at that season I bestowed as follows,—several 
bushels of meal, peas, bacon, butter, lard, ergs 
sausages, soap (home-made), rope, string and a 
coarse basket ! all which articles, I am assured 
were most warmly welcomed, and more accept- 
‘able than jewels and silks would have been. 
To all of this we are so familiarized that we 
laugh at these changes in our ways of hfe, and 
keep our regrets for graver things. The pho- 
tographs of your children I was so happy to see. 
You would have smiled to have heard my 
daughters divining the present fashion from the 
style of dress in the likenesses. You must know 
that amid all the woes of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, her women still feel their utter ignorance 
of the fashions whenever they have a new dress 
to make up or an old one to renovate. I imag- 
ine that when our intercourse with the rest of 
mankind is revived we shall present a singular 
aspect ; but what we shall have lost in external 
appearance I trust we shall have gained in sub- 
limer virtues and more important qualities. 

There are indications that Capital Punish- 
ment may be abolished in England. Mr. Ewart 
who proposed it, has succeeded in getting a 
commission of inquiry on the subject (which 
was discussed in the House of Commons yester- 
day.) Mr. Bright made a powerful speech. 
In reply to the opinions of various judges which 
had been brought forward in favor of the Death 
Penalty, he quoted an old judge who had said 
to him, ‘Beware of Judges! If they had been 
|followed we should have been hanging men in 
| England to-day for forgery and sheepstealing.’ 
| The letters read by Mr. Pright from the Gov- 
|ernors of Rhode Island, Michigan and Wiscon- 
|sin, to himself declaring that the abolition of 
| the death penalty in those States worked well - 
| and was sustained by popular opinion told pow- 
lerfully on Parliament and were greeted with 
| many cries ot hear, hear ! 
| M. Taine’s new work, “LZ Idealisme Anglais, 
| Etude sur Carlyle” has made a hit in England. 
| The critics had not done with Buckle when he 
| died, and M. Taine bears Buckle’s mantle, and 
|in a very spirited way. He sees the fog, and 
| coal-soot, and insularity of England in all the 
jthought and writing of England. There cer- 
| tainly is truth in the idea that English thought 
| has received its form from these external pecu- 
iliarities. Here, where the stars and blue sky are 
| shut away by the very same damp fog that 
| makes the ground a garden, every sward starred 
‘with brilliant flowers, we might expect just 
| what we have, a people without tendency to 
‘dreams and abstractions, but seeing the world 

beneath and the things close to them with abso- 
ilute precision and in logical relations. The 
|weather which forces them indoors, makes 
beautiful homes, and deprives them of any 
architectual achievements, The adventurous 
character of the people arises from the fact that 
they are sea-surrounded and that it is an adven- 
ture to leave England at all. 1 suppose, how- 
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ever, from what the critics say that M. Taine 
goes much farther than this; for I have not 
read his book. Last night I saw Carlyle, who 
said he had not heard of the Book which deals 
so largely with his name. His (Carlyle’s) wife, 
By the way; "Tam sorry “to say; continues iit: 
she is at St. I where her husband 
in two weeks'to remain during the summer. 
wut; D- C- 
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(yr Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 











DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

At the Republican State Convention on the 
19th inst., the following gentlemen were elected 
delegates to the National Convention at Balti- 
more: John A. Andrew, Alexander H. Bul- 
lock, William Claflin and James T. Robinson. 
If it is asked—Are they in favor of the re-nomi- 
nation of President Lincoln? we should an- 
swer, No. Are they against his nomination ? 
We should answer, No. They are men of char- 
acter and of discretion, and will undoubtedly go 
to Baltimore, prepared to act just as they hon- 
estly believe their constituents would act in 
view of the state of things there found to exist. 
One thing was very clear—the Convention 
were willing to trust to the discretion of their 
delegates, for they voted down, almost unani- 
mously.propositions, made both before and after 
the ballot, to instruct them to vote for Mr. Lin- 
coln. 
¢ The remarkable feature of the Convention 
was the presence of Wendell Phillips as a dele- 
gate. He made one of his ablest speeches, 
criticising the policy of the Administration and 
against the renomination of President Lincoln, 
with very slight expressions of disapprobation ; 
it was listened to with undivided attention, and 
suggested to hundreds of earnest,thinking men, 
the question: After all, is it settled that Abra- 
ham Lincoln must be the candidate ? 

+e 
“SOFT WORDS BUTTER NO PARSNIPS.” 

In a speech in New York the other day» 
GroRGE Tuompson said : 

“T was much interested, when having an in- 
terview with Mr. Stanton, the other day, to 
have the question put to me by him, ‘Well, Mr. 
Thompson, when this is all over, what are we 
to do with the negro?’ I said, ‘I am glad to 
hear you make the inquiry, because it leads me 
to beliewe ¢hat you have given your mind to 
the subject, and that you are prepared with a 
solution of the matter.’ He said, ‘Iam. My 
solution is a simple one and an easy one, whic 
meets the justice and the necessity of the case ; 
and that is, to put the negro on the land, and 
make it his, [Applause.] He was bought for 
the land; he was chained to the land; he cul- 
tivated the land, without reaping any share of 
the produce of his labor; the land has been 
bedewed with his tears, and sometimes with his 
blood ; and he has a right to the land. And,’ 
said Mr. Stanton, ‘I have endeavored to carry 
out on a small scale, in South Carolina, my 
plan; and what is being done there on a small 
scale I wish to see done upon a large scale— 
upon a scale commensurate at once with the 
rights and the claims of the negro.’ 

In the early months of Mr. Stanton’s connec- 
tion with the war office, he declared very em- 
phatically to Governor Andrew, that “with his 


Lwas.it-euspected that this monstrous injustice 


1 As the troops halt by the road-side, and read 





found bis enough: to ation tha the 
Government gut’ a black soldier-to the’ same 
service, exposed him to‘ the.same danger, 
he shoul receive the same pay as a white 
soldier of the same rank ; and not for a moment 


uld be perpetrated by the Government until 

r. Solicitor Whiting’s opinion was published. 
Then it found apologists and defenders. 
“That opinion interpreted thé law of Congress 
which limited the pay of colored laborers to 
ten dollars a month as applying also to colored 
soldiers. Mr.Stanton accepted that interpreta- 
tion of the law as correct and binding upon his 
department, against the opinion of many of 
the first lawyers of the country. Indeed, he 
refused, against the urgent appeal of some of 
his best friends, to examine the opinion at all, 
taking the decision of his Solicitor as final! 
More than a month ago the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States in a decision an- 
nounced to the President, on the case of Chap- 
lain Harrison, gave a positive opinion that the 
act limiting the pay of laborers to ten dollars 
per month did not apply to colored soldiers, 
thus declaring Mr. Whiting’s law wrong and 
reversing his decision. And yet, the first step 
is yet to be taken by the President or Mr. 
Stanton towards paying these wronged men 
their full wages. 
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RETALIATION OR RETRIBUTION. 
War on Peace Principles. 


The Liberator copies “Carleton’s” account of 
the review of the colored troops in Washington 
by the President. After describing the review 
and the enthusiasm of the soldiers at sight of 
the President (we half suspect it was this para- 
graph that secured a place in the Liberator for 
the article, and led the opponent of retaliation 
to overlook the paragraphs which we quote,) 
“Carleton” concludes thus : 


Such is the scene. They have gone. The 
crowd has dispersed, but the event of the day 
remains. For the first time, the President of 
the United States has reviewed a division of 
colored troops. It is a fact in history to re- 
main forever. Ie gave them freedom, he rec- 
ognizes them as soldiers. Will he protect 
them? ‘The question comes up in a way which 
demands an immediate answer. The President 
must answer it, or the soldiers will. Their law 
will be blood for blood, life for life, no prisoners. 


the account of the massacres at Fort Pillow 
and Plymouth, you can see the clenched teeth, 
you hear the oaths—not altogether profane— 
that they will be avenged. ‘Not only among 
the soldiers, but among the citizens you see and 
hear the determination to have retahation. 

The Government must take immediate action, 
or our futyre battle-fields will be terrible scenes 
of carnage. Our savage foe in his hate has 
placed himself in a position which must soon 
alienate the sympathies of those who have hith- 
erto supplied him with arms and ammunition. 
He has placed himself outside the pale of civi- 
lization. We cannot afford to follow. Let the 
Government and not the common soldier, take 
retaliation. Let there be an appeal to the 
moral sense of nations, and let the retribution 
be terrible and sure. There must be no hesita- 
tion. I write from observation. If the Gov- 
ernment does not take retaliation, the soldiers 
will. 


We can hardly understand why the peace- 
editor who criticised us so sharply a few weeks 
ago for urging upon the Government the duty 
of retaliation, should publish such an article as 


a trade for‘exery ty 


men they capture aud kill if they act : al 


“C. K. W.’s” plan. ¢ ‘ 

No! No! such make-shifts cannot set aside 
the inexorable logic of war. At the bidding of 
neither non-résistant nor quietist will the char- 
iot of Mars eo 


“Curve round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 
Guarding the holy bounds of property,”’ 


or respecting the erotehets of theorists. The 
Government has tried this policy for three 
years. We are twenty millions and our ene- 
mies are six millions, with four millions of men 
and women amongst them who would be our 
allies if we would let them. Twenty millions, 
with the ports of the world open to us, with a 
commerce (at the first) whitening every sea, 
with the impulses of humanity and of the world’s 
masses on our side; twenty millions of indus- 
trious, patriotic, intelligent people, with indus- 
tries more productive than anywhere else on 
the globe, with unlimited financial resources, 
with manufacturing and mechanical arts in the 
very highest perfection; twenty millions of 
people inspired, during the first years of the 
war, with the grandest enthusiasm and unanim- 
ity the world ever saw ; and against us six mil- 
lions of indolent and ignorant people, with no 
commerce, with no flag, with not a port in the 
world for one of their craft to enter, with no in- 
dustries, no capital, no credit, no manufactur- 
ing or mechanical skill; with no friends on 
earth except a few absolutists and reactionaries ; 
and yet where are we? Twenty millions of 
Northrons against six millions of Southrons! 
When before in the history of the world has 
such a spectacle been seen! Twenty millions 
of Northern race held at bay three years by six 
millions of Southern race! Why is it? Give 
ye who preach peace, any other answer than 
this: hey have made war on war principles, 
we have made war on peace principles. 

What has been, must be. One man in ear- 
nest is a match for ten who are indifferent. No 
man in our army has ever yet dared to shoot a 
spy, without knowing that he was himself liable 
to be shot over a drum-head the next morning. 
No officer has dared -to hang a guerilla detected 
in murdering his men, without knowing that he 
was liable to be “relieved at his own request” 
as soon as the news could reach Washington. 
In a war thus waged but one issue is possible; 
and unless the people in their majesty demand 
of the Government, in the name of Liberty, of 
Humanity, of Mercy, that war shall be met 
with war, barbarism with barbarism, blood with 
blood, the contest can only drag on to an ex- 
haustion of our national resources, which shall 
leave us the prey to intestine feuds, or to for- 
eign invasion, or to beg from the slave-masters 
an ignominious peace. 
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“TELL US OF THE NEGRO!” 
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He lay idl took ome « ume pus 

that with which he sét out on, the cam- 

en as well equipped, if pott besten for 
ttle.» 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
Another Call. 

. The increasing interest felt in the Convey- 
tion appointed to meet at Cleveland on the 
31st inst., is evidenced by the following addi- 
tional “call,” the names appended including 
many men of influence, among whom we notice 
the Attorney-General, Comptroller, and Canal 
Appraisers of New York State. 

To the People. 


Citizens of the United States who mean to 
uphold the Union, who believe that the Rebel- 
lion can be suppressed without infringing the 
rights of individual or of State, who regard the 
extinction of Slavery as among the practical ef- 
fects of the war for the Union, and favor an 
amendment of the Federal Constitution for the 
exclusion of Slavery, and who demand integri- 
ty and economy in the administration of Gov- 
ernment, are respectfully invited to meet in 
Mass Convention, at Cleveland, on Tuesday, 
the 31st day of May inst., for consultation and 
concert of action in respect to the approaching 
Presidential election. 


LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
JOHN COCHRANE, 
ANDREW J. COLVIN, 
THOMAS B. CARROLL, 
EDWARD WADE, 
GEORGE W. DEMERS, 
IKA PORTER, 

BRACE MILLERD, 
HOWARD HOLDDRIDGE, 
FRANCIS G. FINE, 
LEMON THOMSON, 
CHARLES REQUA, 
SMITH REQUA, 


CHARLES F. FRENCH, Ky., 
ROB. KRAUS, Mo., 
|HANSON BRENT. Mo., 
J. B. CLAIRBOUR, Mo., 
|W. FREEL, Mo., 
\CHARLES H. FROST, Mo., 
THOS, J. RIDDLE, Mo., 
Ws. L. BOOKSTAVER, Mo., 
IFRED. L. BRADEN, IIL, 
\CASPAR O. FITCH, IiL., 
WALLACE FURMAN, 
FREDERICK SMITH, 
|PETER B. LENT, Ind., 
THOMAS P. WHITE, Ky., |ANDREW F. BUTLER, 
EDWARD COLE, Ky., {THOMAS WILLKS, 
FRANCTS F. WILLIAMS, Ky., 0. WHALEY, Mass., 
SMITH THOMPSON, Ky., JOHNSON STEMER, 
LEROY McARDLE, Ky., |ALFRED MOSES, 
Wm. BENTLEY, Ky., LEONAKD J. TIMON, 
JOHN F. SMITHERS, Ky., |JOHN F. PENDLETON, N.J., 
DAVID 8. WHITELY, Ky., PATRICK CLARE, 
PETER McCALL, Ky., ‘SIMON MUNSON. 
————_—— + ~+>-+e- —————— 


RETALIATION. 


SOMMON WEALTH. 


7's f | a 
rested on Saturday and sent to Fort Lafayette. 
He confessed that he manifolded the Procla- | 
instructions to a messenger in regard to the de- 
livery of the copies he had written. 
Andrews, the rioter, is to be tried this week. 


resumed the regular publication of their sheets. 
The News howls with rage. and fear, because 
the Government suspended the publication of 
the papers that printed the bogus Prockama- 
tion. Another correspondent having taken 
my star, and not wishing to be drowned in the 
effulgence of his light, I will resume my old 
signature. CRAYON. 
New York, May 22, 1864. 
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EMANCIPATION LEAGUE, 


ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 





A meeting of the members and friends of the 
Emancipation League having been called for 
Monday afternoon last, at the Tremont 
Temple, a large and very intelligent audience 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled at the hour 
appointed, (3 o'clock) to transact the usual 
business of such occasions, and listen to address- 
es from the advertised speakers. The meeting 
was called to order by Hon. F. W. Brrp, who 
invited Rev. Mr. Grimes to offer prayer. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, Mr. Birp 
said that the League had no report to make of 
the doings of the past year, for the reason that, 
a year ago, its members, in common with all 
earnest anti-slavery men and women of the 
country, had come to the conclusion that a pol- 
icy of Emancipation was at last adopted at 
Washington. A year had passed and most of 
them had come to doubt whether they were 
quite right in that conclusion. They had had 
proclamations of Emancipation, but as yet no 
policy of Emancipation—no act coming from 
the authorities at Washington which justified 
the belief that they mean that the slave shall 
be free as white men are free. Therefore, for 
a fw months past, those who had been special- 





coarse and brutal class, proposed to Philip Van 


high civilization, the murder of the bearer of a 
flag of truce, the latter replied— 
“Nay, softly, Van den Bosch ; let war be war, 
But let us keep its ordinances.”’ 


So says “C. K. W.” in the Liberator. But 


’ 


| bearer of the flag ; would not the “ordinances’ 
of war have justified, nay, required stern retal- 
jation ? retaliation in kind? The killing of the 


bearer of the flag would have been murder ; 


When Van den Bosch, a warrior of the) 


Artevelde, a leader of refined sentiments and | 


ly interested in this League had been thinking 
| that it was time to renew their work ; but as it 
was near the time for the anniversaries of the 
| Benevolent and Philanthropic Societies of Mas- 
| sachusetts, they concluded to postpone it until 
| d bd \rn . ° 

| this time. ‘They intended now to revive the 
| organization, believing that the great work of 
Emancipation in this country is yet to be ac- 
| complished—that a policy of Emancipation is 


suppose that Van den Bosch had murdered the | yet to be inaugurated by the Government ; and | 


| that it never will be inaugurated until the au- 
| thoritics at Washington are satisfied that the 
| people are in earnest in demanding it. 
On motion of CHarLteEs W. Siac, of Bos- 
ton, a Committee of three was appointed by the 


mation at the dictation of Howard, and gave | 


The World and the Journal of Commerce have | 


but that does not prove that retaliation would Chair to retire and nominate a list of officers | 
for the League,—as follows: Messrs. C. W. | 
Slack, Andrew McPhail, Jr., and James Hall. | 

JAMES M. Stone, of Charlestown, moved | 
‘the appointment of a Committee of three to re- | 


have been unjustifiable. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 

Howard, the author of the forged Proclama- 
tion, has been arrested, has made a confession, Of the meeting. The Chair announced the 
has taken the responsibility of the infamous | Committee as follows :—Messrs. J. M. Stone, 
egy en took apie son aver aies. * | Charles F. Fitz, and Edwin Thompson. 
deed upon himself, and has been safely lodged ; While these Committees were out, the Chair 
at Fort Lafayette. For several years this no- | called upon Rev. Mr. Calthrop, of Marblehead, 
torious individual has been connected with the | t0 address the audience. 





Evidently the Copperhead Courier is trou- 
bled with “nigger on the brain.” Asa rule it 
daily complains that “the powers that be” are 
continually occupied with the negro. In its 
issue of the 20th it went on the opposite tack, 


specting the negro soldiers, anxiously asking: 


“Did any of them fight with Banks at Pleas- 
ant Hill? Tow many have shed their blood 
for ‘liberty’ in the gory ‘Wilderness’? What 





this without rebuke or comment. And yet it 
is true as Gospel that “if the Government does 





consent not a colored soldier should enter the | 
fore God and man, they ought. It is asking | 


field until the Government had pledged its last 
dollar and its last man to secure him the same 
protection it gave to every other soldier.” 
These were brave words. Governor Andrew 
believed him to be in earnest, and when the 
distinct pledge came from Secretary Stanton 
that the Government had adopted that policy 
and would carry it out, the Governor proceeded 
to recruit the first regiment of colored infantry, 
our glorious Fifty-Fourth. 

How has that pledge been kept? Ask the 
heroes of Milliken’s Bend, of Port Hudson, of 
Wagner, of Olustee, of Fort Pillow! What 
boots it to repeat the harrowing, humiliating 
detaiis ? 

Secretary Stanton announces his simple and 
just solution: “to put the negro on the land 
and make it his.” “Beautiful sentiments,” Mr. 
Surface ; but what have you done or tried to 
do to give effect to this doctrine? There are 
many thousand acres of land in Virginia, sev- 
eral thousand under the range of the forts around 
Washington, still more within our lines at 
Fortress Monroe and Norfolk ; on how many of 
these acres have you “put the negro and made 
it his?” Not one. Gen. Butler, we happen to 
know, has been very anxious to procure such 


adjudication under the Confiscation Act as | 


should annihilate the title of the former own- 
ers, now in the rebel army, and enable him to 
“put the negro on the land and make it his.” 
He has been preveuted at Washington. Judge 
Underwood has been ready ever since his ap- 
pointment to declare these lands forfeited and 
to vest the fee in the purchaser under his de- 
cree. He has been prevented at Washington. 

How much has his subordinate and appointee, 
Gen. Banks, done in his department towards 
carrying out his policy ? Not only has he not 


put a single negro on the land and allowed him 
to call it his, but he has driven them back by | 


thousands to the plantations of their masters. 

Of the thousands of slaves who have fled 
from rebel masters to our lines through the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, how many can stand on 
a foot of land which they can call their own ? 
Not one. 

And even in South Carolina, Mr. Stanton’s 
plan has been carried out “on a small scale” in- 
deed, if at all. The accounts from them are 
so conflicting, and the plans of the Government 
have been so frequently changed, that we can- 
not speak with confidence ; but we doubt if a 
single colored man in South Carolina holds an 
acre of land by a title upon which a prudent 
business man would invest twenty-five per cent 
of the fair value of the land. 

Bat it will be said that Mr. Stanton has not 
absolute control of this policy. We have no 
doubt of the fact, that it has been and is the 
settled policy of the President not to allow land 


to be so alienated that the negro or any loval | 


Northerner could get a title without the consent 
of the rebel owner. So far, it may be, Mr. 
Stanton is released from responsibility in the 
premises ; but, on that very account, he should 
not have tried to humbug George Thompson by 
pretending that he was doing what, on this sup- 
position, he could not do. 

One thing Mr. Stanton could have done, and 
would have done if he had really wished to put 
the negro on his own land—he woukl have se- 
cured to colored soldiers the wages he had prom- 
ised them, and thus given them the means to 
settle.ou their own land after the war. There 
was not a Joyal man in the country who did not 
say that every soldier of the Government should 
receive the full pay of a soldier. We doubt if 


a Copperhead in the country could have been | so that we shall have a chance to put cut one | in suffi 


not take retaliation, the soldiers will,’ and, be- 


| too much of flesh and blood to expect that men 
| who see their comrades butchered in cold or hot 


them the courtesies of civilized warfare. They 
will not, and we repeat, they ought not. No 
Government on earth can maintain an organ- 
ized army in the field which abandons its sol- 
diers to such treatment. Men will not fight 
with halters round their necks. The govern- 
| ment must protect its soldiers, or the army is de- 
| moralized and disorganized. And protection can 
| be secured in only one way—“an eye for an 
|eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Christ’s way is the 
| Christian way, undoubtedly ; ‘Whosoever shall 
_smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also ;” but that is peace, not war. Re- 
| pudiate retaliation and the war must stop, and 
| that every Copperhead in the country knows, 
and therefore, they all, as loudly as the Libera- 
Thus extremes meet. 





tor, denounce retaliation. 

But the common sense of the country de- 
jmands retaliation, and the army will practise 
‘it. How? Shall it be done under a_ policy 


| blood shall extend to the savages who murder | 


jarmy of the Cumberland ? 
|done upon the banks of the James? 
| dusky heroes have had their demands for pay 
| satisfied by Congress; what are they doing to 
‘earnit? Tell usof the negro!” 

We presume the first duty of a black as of 
a white soldier is obedience, and if in the above- 
‘named conflicts, the colored soldier has not 


' been 


fought, and fell so heroically at Wagner, Olus- 
tee, and elsewhere. Seeing that the United 
| States Executive will do nothing to protect 
“the negro” from pitiless murder, when, wound- 
ed or otherwise, he falls into the hands of a 
‘savage enemy, we think that military com- 
manders who hold back “the negro,” if there 


have yet to learn that there has been any such 
course taken by Banks, Sherman, or Grant. 
Indeed, asregards the last named, we have 
some evidence to the contrary, and which may 
somewhat alleviate the painful anxiety of the 
Courier. A correspondent of the NV. Y. Even- 
ing Post writes : 

“The conduct of the colored troops, by the 
| way,inthe actions of the last few days, is de- 





complaining of a dearth of information re- | 


report of their valor have we from the great | 
What have they | 
These | 


put in the fore-front of the battle, that | 
reflects no discredit on “the negro” who led, | 


are any who do so, are quite justified. But we | 


= . . . 
| scribed as superb. An Ohio soldier said to me | 


press, as correspondent, as reporter, and as edi- Speech of Rev. Mr. Calthrop. 

| tor. He has written for The Times, The Tri- Mr. Calthrop commenced his address by say- 
| bune, The Mercury, The Sunday Courier, The | ing that he brought to the anti-slavery friends 
| Daily News, The Brooklyn Eagle, and two or | present the hearty, warm, burning sympathy of 
Da Ni a lea ates | the men and women of England, before whom 
| 2,2 5 j acme he stood a year and a half ago. He was thank- 
ter, who cared more for startling and thrilling | fy] to God that America knew her own busi- 


ae 
adventures than for the truth, and like Talley-| ness a great deal better than many very good 
| rand he thoucht he could turn a coffee mill | Englishmen who would be exceedingly happy 
| bo) } : . . - 
| ‘ : - | to mind it for her. ( Applause.) 
sure. He in- PI ‘ 
on6 Kingdom “i equ ne Mr. C. then proceeded to sketch, briefly, the 
vented and published the lie in relation to) state of English feeling in regard to this coun- 
President Lincoln’s escape to Washington, dis-|try at the present time. There was a very 
guised in a Scotch cap and long cloak. He is large class of people in England whose creed is 
: : to look out for number one. (There are none 
the author of innumerable stories and despatch- CE: : acuta 
: ; such in this country, said the speaker.) This 
es,which never had the shade of ashadow of truth | ¢Jass was illustrated by a cockney whom he met 
_ about them, and is now suspected of having writ- | on top of an omnibus, and asked if he had ever 
ten the despatch of Burnside’s battle and defeat, | Seen the International Exhibition. ‘No, sir,” 
and men with grave faces say that they have I ’av not,” said he ; “but [ intend to, some Sat- 
= he Mal ar urday hafternoon. No doubt, I could see it all 
_ no doubt, he wrote the Mallaroy hoax. In the} jn ‘af an ‘our, because all I want to sce is, 
judgment of long-headed men, there are rebels | whether any other ’ouses ’av come hup to our 
involved in his last sublime scheme of treason. ouse in poplins.” 
Time will undoubtedly make developments that selfish class hated the good cause. 
will astonish the most stoical and incredulous. 
“He was a dashing, rollicking, extravagant fel- 
low, who did not measure his expenditures by 
| his income. Deeply involved in debt, and fail- 
ing to fill his exchequer by operating in the 
stock market, he desperately risked the success 
of our arms, and the national life, in order that 
| he might patch up his personal fortune and 
gratify his love of lucre. Perhaps he did not 
think of the consequences of his course. Like 
the youth who fired the Ephesian dome, he has 
gone into history, but he did not destroy the 
temple. Without great learning—without ge- 
nius—without the highest order of talent, he | 
_ managed to crowd himself into notice as “How- 
ard of the Times,” and was frequently pre- 
| ferred before men of greater ability ; for mod- 


If they loved 


mean and dastardly at the bottom of it. 

There was another class whose only excuse 
for certain foolish sayings was, their absolute 
ignorance concerning America and American 
affairs. For this class he had only pity. Some 
of this class could be enlightened and made 


of emancipation; others would remain in their 
ignorance, because they loved it. 

x\ third class was composed of those who did 
not believe in self-government at all, and who 
considered it the most supreme impertinence 
for anybody with less than £10,000 a year to 
have any political opinions at all. From that 
class, the North jul 
if we succeed, they must come down from their 
haughty and domineering position. 

Another class he would call the anti-slavery 
/peace men of England, many of whom had 
stood up manfully for the good cause in times 








port a series of resolutions for the consideration | 


He thanked God that this 


it, he should feel that there must be something | 


converts by brave and manly deeds in the cause | 


1 expect no sympathy, for | 














the good cause which the good [God has com- | I mean in ordinary war times,—every man says 
mitted to your hands may prosper therein.” The | to his neighbor,—*Stand by the Government r* 
deep. sympathy of the people everywhere is| It has a loyal and patriotic significance to all 
with us, for they know \ our cause is theirs. | nations, and to an Englishman or Frenchman it 
| They know full well that this is the next step | has no limit. He stands by the Government until 
that the people are to take in their preordain- | he touches the flaming bounds of right and wrong, 

| ed march toward God and their own esa and knows no other limitation. But, under our 
There is one word which the English Constitution,. our fathers have settled it, that 

| ple would love to utter in the ears of their! this is not safe or wise ; that, on the contrary, 
colored brothers and sisters. Friends, more by | every four years it is not only the right but the 
| good fortune than our own manliness. we were | duty of the millions to look back at the past, 
| born with no more prejudice against the blacks |} make up an opinion, summon their officers 
than the whites; and so we can feel towards | before them, say whether that record is satis- 
you, and do feel towards you, more sympathy | factory, and whether those men shall be contin- 
than our hearts can express; and we would ued in office. If you say this freedom of criti- 
say to every colored man, “Oh, friend, God cism is not allowable in war times, all I reply 
send you to your place, to-day! You who have to you is.—Emigrate, then, to Russia; take up 
strength to fight, your place, men of color, is | your abode under Louis Napoleon ; look up to 
at the front. Was ever down-trodden race | Victoria as your Queen; but do not dare to live 
gifted with so rare a chance . Enslave a people /under the Constitution of the United States, 
pi has ee men inarms? Nodes ot in his | for that says, not only that this is safe, but that 
Pe 2 pre tigg se h athing. We know | it is the only way in which Republican. and 
f e Government has been slow, | Democratic liberty can be preserved. “Stand 
slower, slowest, to understand that your claim | by the Government,” therefore, to an American, 
to fight in its cause 1s its safety as well as your} means first this, and no more: that you are to 
upraising, and been dull, duller, dullest to put) stand by the Government until the quadrenni- 
the machinery in motion ; still we say to you— | al ordeal is reached, when the President de- 
Insist upon being enlisted ; Pluck this fair flow- | scends from his pedestal to be rejudged, and to 
er from the plant of God that blooms but thrice | be recommissioned, ifthe people please. When 
in a thousand years; that has bloomed never | that election is passed, the defeated minority 
since Columbus trod the sea. A hundred thou- | must acquiesce in the leadership to which the 
sand black men with Grant, and Richmond is |majority subject them. All the more reason 
ours by the 4th of July. A hundred thousand | that, until the decisive moment is reached, the 
black men with Sherman, and Charleston is | minority exercise, frankly, untrammelled, with 
ours by the 4th of July ;—I do not believe we | the utmost liberty, their’ privilege of criticism, 
shall get it without, or not until very much_| in order that the Republic receive no damage. 
later, if at all. It rests with the American He does foul wrong to the institutions of his 
people to see to it that the Rebellion is put fathers, he betrays most unreasonable coward- 
down by white and black hands, in a jointed , ice in his notions of citizenship, who supposes 
clasp. We mourn to-day that men in power that an American, even in the thick of the fight, 
see not these things as clearly as we see them ; | is bound to be silent, when the ordeal of a Pres- 
but methinks that God’s own purpose is so idential election is thrust upon him. No; to- 
strong that it will go right through, even though | day, we owe it to ourselves and the nature of 
men seem to oppose. I believe that at last the | our Government, to inspect the past and pro- 
wave will become so strong that every selfish | vide for the future. Europe watches us; has 
capitalist in Wall Street and State Street shail | a right to watch us. 
come to our conclusion; just as in the mighty | Democratic institutions. If we exhibit no 
Niagara you see all manner of weeds and not- | caprice, no folly, no mere love of change, and 
some reptiles going down the irresistible cur-| at the same time, if we be equally free from un- 
'rent—even the carcases of dead mules and | due man-worship, from partiality to party, from 
asses. God grant that we may be worthy to | that timidity sehish dares not take the responsi- 
| back up that noble Army of the Potomac, that | bility of avoiding the lee shore on one side and 
| is striking one of its best blows to-day. (Ap-|the maelstrom on the other, and are able to 
plause.) Oh let us join, black and white alike, guide our ship of State safely, triumphantly 
in prayer to God that he will preserve from through the storm, then Democracy vindicates 
death-dealing bullet or sword the iron man at | herself. Otherwise, in this our great trial, she 

| the head thereof, (applause)—that man whom | shows herself unequal to the emergency. 

| he seems to have raised up just at the right time | Again, Mr. President, and ladies and gentle- 
to lead men to victory, and make them do deeds | men, allow me to quote Richard Cobden’s defi- 

| more than human. God grant that every no-| nition of a representative government in mod- 
ble life sacrificed may bring the blessed result | ern times. Some three or four years ago, Mr. 
of freedom to ourselves and our children for- | Cobden said, in a series of articles explaining 
ever! the movements of reform and agitation in the 
Remember, brothers, that the cause, after all, | British Islands, “The whole philosophy may be 

| is at the front; that although we can do much | included in two words—Pressure—Principle.” 
_ by giving to the army our sympathy, yet each | “Pressure—Principle.” The educated masses 
soldier who strikes a true blow is doing ten times | courageously demanding the absolute right, and 
more than our best efforts can. God prosper | their pressure upon the Government to make 
them and the cause to-day. | it execute, as far as it can, so far as practicable, 
so far_as statesmanship ayails, this absolute, 
3 cc pee » a | theoretical right. “Pressure—Principle.” I 
tion of Oflicers, reported the following list, | take it for my motto in the coming canvass. The 

| which was unanimously adopted : people are to elaborate the theory which ought 
President. | to be realized ; the Government is to reduce 
How. SAMUEL, £, SEWELL. | it to practice as quickly and as thoroughly as 
Fics: Boenidencs. | possible. These are the two functions assigned 

| Hox. FRANCIS W. BIRD, Dr. SAMUEL G. HOWE, to this partnership of the people and the gov- 
| ton. THOMAS RUSSELL, [EDWARD ATKINSON, Ese. | ernment. To-day, therefore, as citizens, about 
| to commit to certain men the helm of State in 


. Treasurer, 
Masor GEORGE L. STEARNS. time to come, I invite you frankly to examine 

Secretary, ithe proceedings of the last three years. 
JAMES M. STONE, Esq. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have no more 
mea eyes ppcempaianhege se | doubt than the friend who has preceded me, of 
MEG gM Rees HARLEM STACK: BO» |the signal military skill, quenchlewe zeal, te 
JOHN 5 anes eee Saeee MALL. Boe. less activity, of the General of the Army of the 
plight et eam ce Sorihaln ye: Potomac. J look at what he has done, and it 
gives me bright hopes of what he will do; and 
| Tue Cuairman. Our friend who has just |] think that with proper support from the 
| sat down says that with a hundred thousand | White House and the loyal States, he will yet 
| black troops, Grant can take Richmond by carry the stars and stripes to the waters of the 
| the Fourth of July. Why has he not got them ? | Gulf of Mexico, and give us the rebellious 
_ How many has he got? Why are not those he | States under our control. (Applause.) It is 
, has got at the front? It is because, as I be-| from no want of confidence in the army or its 
lieve, Gen. Grant has too much regard for the | Jeaders, no want of faith in the people, that I 
black soldier to send him into battle witha hal-| say what I am to say to you this afternoon. 
ter round his neck. (Applause.) He ought; Thus much certainly ‘is true; there never was 
| not to be in front, and I trust in God, and in} a nation which responded more lavishly te the 
Gen. Grant that no black soldier will be put | demands of its government, than we have dore. 
in the face of those savages, to be shot in cold | There never were twenty millions of people 
blood, to be butchered atter he is captured, or | who offered with more prodigal willingness 
_ to be worse than shot or butchered, set back in-| their blood and their treasure than the Amer- 
_to slavery, until he has the assurance from the | ican people have done since the spring of 1861. 
Government of the United States that he will} Such a debt no nation ever rolled up m the 
be protected as a man. (Applause.) I believe,| same number of years; and yet they furnish 
we all believe, my friends, if we believe in God, | constantly and willingly all that. the ‘Govern- 
| as profoundly as our friend believes, that there | ment asks them. Such an army, so large, so 
| is no blessing for this nation until every black | yoluntary, no nation, in any age, has ever seen. 
soldier is treated as his white comrade. How} Such an amount of submission to incapacity, to 
is itnow? I need not repeat the facts to you. | want of knowledge, to loss of blood through 
Why is it as itis? It is not Gen. Butler’s fault ;| ignorance, to waste of treasure, to waste of 
itis not Gen. Grant’s fault; it isthe fault of the | time, no age can parallel. With sucha people, 
authorities at Washington—nobody else. Read | what have the Government done? Well, you 
| that most eloquent letter of Gov. Andrew in| know the record as well as Ido. I will tell 
| the Z'ranscript of last Friday evening—the most | you what I have to say as my judgment of our 
eloquent, as I think, and the most effective doc- | servants at Washington. With a North so full 
ument that has ever proceeded from that won-| of men and‘ means,—two men to the South’s 
derful man—read that ap wal to the President | one, ten dollars to the South’s one—sueh wil- 
| of the United States, for justice to the colored | lingness, such enthusiasm, I do not believe that, 
| men of the 54th and 55th Regiments, and say if | with such leaders as we might have had and 
anything but a heart of stone could resist for} ought to have had, the Rebellion should stand 
one single moment such an appeal as_ that? | to-day where it does. I undertake to say, and 
And yet it has been resisted, and will be re-| challenge criticism, that with such a people, 
sisted, I fear, yet longer. “How long, O Lord, | and competent, willing leaders, the Rebellion 
how long ?” ought to have been crushed, and the stars and 
WeNDELL Pariurps, Esq., was then intro-| stripes floated in peace over the Gulf of Mex- 
duced, and received with hearty applause. ico within twelve months. Four millions of 











Mr. Siack, from the Committee on Nomina- | 








It is the great ordeal of: 


|adopted by the Government? Or shall it be | . 
Hef to the wild. hot passion of the soldier?! to-day : ‘I never saw men fight with such des- 
is 4“ , —— ee | perate gallantry as those negroes did. 


| Already, in the absence of any redress by the | advanced as grim and stern asdeath, and when 
‘Government, the soldiers are applying their own | within reach of the enemy, struck about them 


remedy. We are frequently getting statements | With a pitiless vigor that was 


| | Another soldier said tome: ‘These negroes 


almost fearful.’ , 


if > battle-fie “colored soldiers take | : 
|from the battle-field that “colored soldiers take | | ver shrink nor hold lack “ne. saatiae hae | 


{no prisoners !” They would be fools or cowards 
if they did. 

“C.K. W." in the Liberator proposes retri- 
bution in this form: 


Without question, the setting of their officers 
at hard labor, on our fortifications or elsewhere, 
would be felt by them as a severer reprisal, a 
more serious misfortune, than the hanging or 
|shooting, or even burning alive, of their com- 
; mon soldiers. 

Why should not this be tried? For every 
case of ill-treatment of our soldiers beyond that 
which the “laws of war” permit, let one of their 

officers, trom the rank of Captain upwards, be 
Kae at hard labor in a penitentiary dress, 
| with half his head shaved. 





| This would be amusing if it were not so sad, 
‘as an illustration of the absurdity of attempting 
| to conduct war on peace principles ; or in oth- 
er words, of attempting to reconcile war with 
the teachings of Christ. If Jesus Christ taught 
| anything in language so plain that he may run 
| who readeth, it was, that all waris wrong. Our 
| peace-friends are trying to dovetail the military 
‘code into the “Sermon on the Mount.” Vain 
jtask! War is barbarism—savage, relentless, 


|merciless, anti-Christian barbarism, and stands | 
‘eternally in antagonism to the teachings of 


| Christ, as does any other sin denounced by the 
: Decalogue, al of which sins it includes and in- 
volves. Hence the absurdity of attempting to 
harmonize the requirements of the code milita- 
;ry and the code Christian. 

Now let us test “C. K. W.'s” plan. At Fort 
Pillow the savages murdered some four hun- 
dred of our soldiers. Since that time, in all the 
battles, we have captured, perhaps, forty line 
jand field officers. “C. K. W.” takes these forty 
j ollicers, shaves one half of each head, puts them 

in a penitentiary dress, and as he says in the 
course of his article, sets them to learn a trade 
;80 that they shall “stop stealing and earn an 
| honest living!" That is a fearful “retribution” 
| for cold-blooded murder ! But admit that atones 
| for the murder of forty of our brave soldiers: 
;how will C.K. W.” take “reprisal” for the 
j other three hundred and sixty ?” 

, The proportion between officers “from the 
;rank of Captain upwards,” and officers and men 
| below, is about one to sixty in a full regiment, 


ithe order. Through scorching heat and pelt- 
| ing storms, if the order comes, they march with 
| prompt, ready feet.’ Such 
praise, and it is deserved. The negroes here 
who have been slaves are loyal to a man; and 
/on our occupation of Fredericksburg pointed 
;out the prominent secessionists, who were at 
once seized by our cavalry and put in safe 
; quarters, 


| understanding of the issues of the conflict, and 


; a grand determination to prove worthy of the | 


| place and privileges to which they are to be 
| exalted.” 
| Tell us of the negro!” Well, will the 


j ¥ 
above serve asan instalment? The negroes 


conduct “superb,” “these negroes never shrink | 


j nor hold back,” they advance “stern as death” 
}and strike about them ‘with a pitiless vigor” 
‘for “Liberty” in the “gory Wilderness.” We 
‘have not yet heard that among the hundreds of 
“skedaddlers” 
were any “dusky heroes included.” 
think that the officers reduced to the ranks and 
privates placed in irons for desertion from the 


‘field, are all of the proper complexion, that is 
{ 


our cotemporary knows to the contrary it will, 
no doubt, hasten to “tell us of the negro.” 


-<_?-oe- a 


GRANT'S LOSSES AND PRESENT STRENGTH. | 


_ Copperheads seem to delight in exaggerating 
,the losses of Gen, Grant's army. The loyal 
| people of the country want the facts. The 
' Evening Post makes the following statements : 


1. The losses of General Meade’s army in 
‘the recent battles, up to last Sunday, amount- 
ed to about sixteen thousand—leaving out of 
‘this account a considerable number of men 
| who stragzled to the rear, and many of whom 
jeven made their way to Washington, under 
| pretence of being hurt. These stragglers and 
| runaways have, however, been sent back: and 

no doubt Generals Grant and Meade will in- 
flict such severe punishment upon some ot 
them as will keep the survivors in the ranks in 
future battles. Arrangements are now made 
by which straggling will not in future be so 
easy as it was in the first battles. 

| 2. General Grant had received two days 
| ago reinforcements which more than replaced 
his entire losses. He has not at any time felt 
‘the want of men, provisions or ammunition, 
but has had everything furnished in time, 


- 


. 


| Impudence can generally get a hearing, when 
quiet worth is ignored and humiliated by efforts 
' to be-little and degrade the sensitive man. 
Howard, who was “smart and quick,” considered 


| esty, always allied to merit, seldom receives rec- | 


They | 


ognition at the hands of newspaper managers. | was the est 2 of Non-Resistance of a certain 


past, for which, in spite of present ignorance, 
they shoukl be danleod: Their Gospel to-day oa 

, a, ) Speech of Wendell Phillips. 
kind—name LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I beg you to 
with meek and most Christian resignation the | remember that this is the Emancipation League. 
wrongs of other people; that kind of non-resist- | On this platform, therefore, we look at the war 
ance which will see with the most Christian | especially in view of the effect it is destined to 
resignation the black man smitten first upon | have upon the condition of the colored man and | 


y, that non-resistance which bears 











natural enemies planted in the midst of the 
Contederacy,—a_ small army, divided over a 
great surface—no credit—no_ recognition—no 
resource but despotism; a North springing to 
arms,—tull of money—every one of its cities 
resounding with the notes of preparation,—I do 
not sit down, a Northern citizen, to confess that, 


praise is great | 


In a talk with a groupof these faith- | 
'tul fellows I discovered in them alla perfect | 


from said “Wilderness,” there | 
> | 
We rather 


proper in the estimation of the Courier. If | 


' himself equal to any task, and boasted of his | 0" cheek and then upon the other. These 


ability to write fast and fill up the columns of | 
the newspapers, but his productions were some- 
times, in consequence of his haste, like the ser- 
mons of the man who said he could preach 
three times a day and make nothing of it! 
Some of his efforts were noted for their force 
and wit. The lack of stability in the man may 
be seen in his sudden transition from the post 
of editor of the loyal Times to that of a con- 
| tributor to the columns of the Rebel News. In 
| the columns of that disioyal and unscrupulous 
sheet, he published a series of “Talks with the | 
Working Men in relation to the Draft.” These 
| articles were purely imaginary, yet he passed 
| them off as genuine facts, and they did as much 
| as any one thing I can think of to create the r 2 
ae Bakes | he loathed and reviled as a human bloodhound 
pagpetiadt — ; with him! Of all tragical comic things, the 
Howard is about thirty-one years of age, of! most tragically comic would be to see that grand 
medium height, and slender build. When his old Lord Brougham, in his dotage, come to 
hat is off he looks much older than he is, being) New York to make a peace speech, endorsed 
s ‘ ° _ | by Fernando Wood; and listened to by New 
| bald on the crown. What hair he has, is dark, | Verband’ ) 
| —his eyes are also dark, and look at you through | I have seen all these classes, continued Mr. 
He wears a moustache, dresses fash-' C. I have spoken with them and spoken be- 


jonably in black, and “sports” a Bohemian fore them; and [ tell you that in America itself, 
have never seen such wild enthusiasm for 


{ hat. In a word he is rather dandyish; and |, : Pipghecs : 

: : 2 : eae .- | Americaas I have seen in England. Weary 
| prides himself on his power to fascinate the fair ‘and heart-sick with my experience at Cam- 
isex. He is a literary Don Juan, who boasts | bridge, where I heard Kingsley, the author of 
| of his conquests, and I do him no injustice to!“ Alton Locke,” and, above all, of “Two Years 
| repeat in print the facts that are patent wher- | igo,” which he seemed to write to ee 

te i family | C2U%¢ Of freedom in America, eat every wore 

ever he is known. He comes of a goo amuy ‘he had spoken, for justice, and sink lower than 

| however. His parents, brothers and sisters) [ had thought it possible fur any man to go,— 
are very respectable persons, and his wife is an | weary and heart-sick with that experience, I say, 

| amiable and lovely woman. It is not true that | { thought I would see what the London people 
s were made of; and I went to a little meeting 


| he is a member of Mr. Beecher’s Church, al- het alecaacad = t tea “workinn. clones. to 
| though he wrote a history of that Church for | express sympathy for America. The enthu- 
one of the Sunday papers. 'siasm of that meeting (it was in Sept. 1862) 

The words of Will Rash to Scatterqood in an | of seven or eight hundred people I shall never 


; forget. It gave to those who wished to work 
old work by Geo.Cook, apply to Howard—“Thou for the good cause, new heart and new hope, 


hast a wild hand indeed, thy small cards are and the friends of America vowed that day 

like a troop of rebels and the knave of clubs is | that the sense of England shold be taken on 

their chief leader,” the matter. If you put the question to the 

‘ - | vote of the men of England to-day, there would 

Howard was born in Brooklyn, educated 1) be four to one in favor of the North; but if 

| New York, had some experience in the jewel-| yon listened to the 200,000 who say they ex- 

| er’s business in Boston, wrote letters to coun- | press the — of England, the result would 
correspo i seem far otherwise. 

=e rns os The word of the people of England to you 


one and the same thing. Suppose one of these 
men should come to this country, of course he 
would expect to associate with the men whic 


the Emancipation war policy which he felt it 





is for it; every one who hunts him to death is 


against It. 
philanthropist! Every one he loved and trusted 
and called “brother,” against him; every one 


| glasses. 


| Metropolitan journals, and at the time of his... day, through me, would be—“God speed you, | 


| arrest was the city editor of the Brooklyn Ea- brothers and sisters! Our hopes and hearts 


cient quantities, at the required points. | gle. Mallison, a reporter under him, was ar-/are with you. We pray night and day that | tion another four years. In ordinary times,— 


/men wou!ld have us delieve that the highest 
Christianty and the lowest poltroonery were 


applauded the noble words of the English Ab- pt it . 
olitionists when they were working for the abo- | hold and intensify the government’s action in | have had neither statesmanship in the White 
lition of West India Slavery ; but he would find | that behalf. 

that these were the very men who supported | ber that, in the true sense, we are a part of the army. (Applause and hisses.) 


his duty so bitterly to denounce as the most 
diabolical thing that has been done since time i ! 
began. Every one who protects the fugitive | that a single family, a small army, a single city, | @ble to hold their own against twice their num- 


against it. ‘The missionaries at Port Royal are | hundred years ago, Montesquieu said, “Paris is, man abler-than we? Is the 
| for it; the rioters at New York, who burned or 

tore to pieces every negro they could catch, are 
A most perplexing situation for a 


I shall not err, there- | with competent leaders, we could spend three 
years and do so little. Any man who tells me 
that twenty millions of loyal men, with twelve 


» | the existence of slavery. 

fore, if in the remarks [ have to offer this after- 
| noon in regard to the Government I test its ac- ; 
» | tion largely by its conduct towards the colored | thousand millions of capital placed in the hands 
» | man, since the primary object of this associa-! of the Government, ought to stand to-day fifty 
) | tion is to protect the colored race, and facili- | miles from Richmond, records the utter disgrace 
tate its change from slavery to freedom, up-| of the North. Ido not accept it. I say, we 





Then, again, I beg youto remem- | House nor captaincy in the headquarters of the 
Well, let ny 
‘government. The time, has been, two centu- friend who hisses come up and solve the prob- 
ries ago, When few men read, when the means !lem. How is it that nine millions of white 
of communication were infrequent and sluggish, | men, watched by four millions of enemies, are 


Southern white 
Southern white 
France ;” becanse the reigning monarch with | “an more enthusiastic than we ? Is the South- 
' the aid of the mob of Paris, could consummate a | ern white man more ready to die for his coun- 
change in national affairs lorg before Marseilles | try than we? I deny it. When the nation 
heard of it, and certainly before any other’ said “Amen” to John C. Fremont on the plains 
great city had time to express an opinion or to | ot Missouri, (loud applause) if Abraham Lin- 
interfere. At that time the Administration | coln had understood his hour in the White 
| and the Government were essentially one. But | House, he might have hurled seventeen States 
reading has become the ability and the privi- | upon those ten rebellious, and crushed them to 
lege of every man; lightning carries the news) powder. (Appla.se.) I do not need to go 
half over the globe in an hour: we can concen- over his acts one by one in order to reach that 
trate at a given point in sixty minutes, not the result; Ido not need to read his proclamations ; 
opinion of ten or twenty thousand, but of a I do not need to sit at his side and ask him to 
million of men; representative government has explain his intentions. I know that it is a prin- 
come into being; and the result is that the ciple alike of public and of social life, that no 
Government of this country consists of an Ad-| man can live four years before an_ intelligent 
ministration at Washington and a public opin- neighbor and conceal himself. I defy a man 
ion among the twenty millions whom it repre- to do it. It cannot be done in private life ; it 
sents, which is, in fact, a partner, and the larger | certainly cannot be done in public. The old 
partner in the Government. Such meetings as | attorbey said, “Give me six lines of a man’s 
these. therefore, from the Bayof Massachu-etts) Writing, and I will furnish evidence enough to 
‘to the Mississippi River, are, in the nature of| send him to the seaffold.” Much more, give 
things, a large share of the government of the | me four years of a inan’s public existence, and 
country. We are not, therefore, wandering | I will tell you his capacity and his heart. Ido 
| trom our functions, we are not trespassing on | not ask you for his words; I won't go caves-drop- 
| the functions of other men, when we undertake | ping for his conversation: it is enough for me to 
to shape the policy of the nation, — | know that a great Republic, of the same race, 
Again the present Administration at Wash-, the two sections equally brave, if you please, 
ington, the men whom we look up to as the, equally educated, if you please, equally united, 
chief agents of national action, avow, and have if you please, broke into civil war. One 
avowed, ever since the commencement of the was rich, the other poor; the territory of 
Rebellion, that they do not act selfmoved; one was intersected, like a cobweb, with 
that they undertake only to represent or to, 4 thousand railroads, which could c¢oncen- 
‘ second the wish of the people. ieetings like | trate a million of men in two days on a given 
this. therefore, that undertake to instruct and | point; it had the mechanism, the ingenuity, the 
to express public opinion, are a legitimate, and | skill of the world within its reach. A feeble 
more than that, a recognized portion of the | third lifted its poor hand against the rich, skilled, 
government. united two-thirds, and a blundering leader—a 
Again, ladies and gentlemen, you will recol-/| blundering leader—so kept back, so wasted the 
lect another thing, and that is, that this summer | strength of that two-thirds, that, at the end of 
the people, in their sovereign capacity are to! three years, it had accomplished almost nothing. 
undertake to say whether the policy of the last To-day, we tremble for Vicksburg. To-day, 
| four years is satisfactory, and whether the men black men hold New Orleans for us. ; To-day, 
who have undertaken to represent and execute but for reasons I will shortly explain, Rich- 


| that policy ought to be continued in that func- | mond would be as safe as it was two years ago. 
: If any man tells me the North has not done 


dictated the policy of the Government. A ber, ten times as rich? Is the 
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I defy him to prove it. I say on the| Lincoln says to Mr. Hodges, of Kentucky, 
ry, that the people have done their duty, Understand me: I neverdid anything for the 
follows, by demonstration, that the Gov- | negro on his own account. I never tried to 
nt has not done its duty. ( Applause.) | help him. Don’t accuse me of principle. Don’t 
at-argument, I admit no response by sin- accuse me of love for the negro. I never did 
ions—small parts of the record. Judged anything for him till I was forced to, and then 
ve years, the Government is a military iI only used him. That is his own letter. If 
civil failure. History will judge itso. Ij|he does not know his own heart, do not find 
say yet, mark you, that we can get bet-| fault with me. (Applause.) The first day of 
n; Ido not ri yet that we could have | January, 1863, he issued a Proclamation, and 
iny better. All [ say is, that if the De-| the only reference to justice and God in it was 
cy of the North contains no better lead-| grafted into it by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
1en, for all purposes of war-like emergen- ry; and on the 4th of April, 1864, the Presi- 
e Government is a failure; for it ought|dent of the United States says to Kentucky, 
‘read on the page of history, that when! Understand me; I never did any thing for the 
‘istocratic element, in a vast minority of | negro on his account. I never went near him 
ind treasure, broke off from this Govern- ; while there was any other aid left; and when 
it was able to hold its own almost three | I went near him, it was only to use him. That 
against the Democratic majority, is his own picture. If you do not like it, go 
w, any friend of Wm. H. Seward, ‘Mont- n 
ry Blair, and Abraham Lincoln, may con- 
that the fault is in Democratic institutions. 
terid that the fault isin the hearts, not in 
‘adsof Abraham Lincoln,Wm. H. Seward, | 
Monigomery Blair. (Applause.) I con- 
that they never meant the North should | 
gate the South. I contend that they 
well enough what to do, and that they 
erately decided not to do it. I may not 
le to make that evident to you to-day, but 
y man who hears me lives forty years, and | 
he private letters of these men printed, | 
e him to bear in mind in his age this as- 
m which he heard from me to-day, and 
f their own private letters do not bear 
rhat I deduce from their actions—the de- | 







tive which he really did not feel, in order to 
couciliate Kentucky, do not blame me. I re- 
cite his record—he writes it. The writer of 



























that there is not a negro who owes him any- 
thing; 


the promise he made to him. In the summer 
of 1862—you know it, every one of you—there 
marched through our streets the first black reg- 
iment of Massachusetts, mustered under the 
pledge of the United States, through the lips 
of our Chief Magistrate, that they were to be 
the soldiers of the Union, on a level with the 
white soldiers. They went down to the army, 
te, systematic purpose not to drive the and within a month met that sheet of fire at 
fh to the wall; not to do anything which’ Fort Wagner, and left one-third of their num- 
d put the South beyond the reach of con-| ber in their graves. The law of the United 
ion. There isan old maxim—*Treat your | States stands to-day just as it did then. The 
ds as if they were one day to be your, friends of that regiment went to the Govern- 
ies.” The counterpart is—* Treat your!ment and said, “Here is their pay-roll, like 
ies as if they were one day to be your! white soldiers.” “We don’t pay them but seven 
ds.” It is a cowardly maxim, both sides. | dollars a month.” Governor Andrew said, Mr. 
maxim of the Administration, since the ; Sumner said, the leaders of the New York Bar 
nencement of this war has been, “Treat! said, “That statute puts them on an equality 
enemies as if they were one day to be with white men.” The Government was deaf. 

friends.” That is, venture no act, push The black men mutinied, and they shot them. 
vantage, adopt no method, however prom-!| The friends of the negro said, “Can’t you see 
, however necessary, which will risk irri- justice under that statute ?” “No.” We waited 
wthe South beyond reconciliation. That until April, 1864, and then Abraham Lincoln 
ven, from the beginning, the policy of the asks of his sworn counsellor, the Attorney-Gen- 
linistration. McClellan—why, he was the eral of the United States, “What is the mean- 
weakest of al! possible Taunton rivers. ing of that statute?” Why did he not ask be- 
izhter.) He had not strength enough to fore? If he loved the negro, why did he not 
down hill, (renewed merriment,) and yet ask before ? Why did he wait until one- 





ows took possession of the Administration, one indignant heart had mutinied and been 
kept itin a vassalage for fourteen months. shot tor it? The Attorney-General savys— 
you believe it? I do not. They employ- “Why, it is clear as light that they are entitled 
IcClellan because they recognized in the: to the same pay as white men.” If the Presi- 
the exponent of their own wishes. He dent really wished to treat the negro like the 
‘r impressed himself on the Administration; white man, he would never have needed the 
iad no self to impress on anything (laugh- spectacles of the Attorney-General to see it. 
) but the Administration used him as a) (Loud applause. ) 
pet, availing themselves of his popularity. | see it? Because to him a negro is as sacred 
motto was, “If you see a head, don’t hitit!” | as John Hancock. Why did John Andrew see 
‘rriment) and for fourteen months, the Ad- jt? Is he any better lawyer than the Admin- 
Mistration, fully aware of that fact, kept him jstration at Washington ? Why did every 
omman¢d, and, having once turned him out, Jawyer with a heart see it? Because, like 
arned tohim. I concede to Abraham Lin- General Butler; they felt that they “could not 
1 fair capacity; Lconcede to Seward more’ be so inexpressibly mean as to ask a mar to 
n average capacity; Teoncede to Chase and fight for them without first giving him his 
ir, each of them, rare ability; and Ido not rights.” (Loud applause.) Tae fact that the 
ieve that four able men, with twenty millions Government did not see it shows—what ? Not 
enraged people behind them, ever let a that they had not eves, but that they did not 
dow keep them back from their purpose. want to see. i 
ey used McClellan because he was a fit tool what is in that statute? He is a better lawver 
their purposes. It isreading the bock up- than Bates. If Stanton was on one side of a 
¢ down to construe it any other way. I be- case, and you thought of putting Bates on the 
‘e, therefore, that the Administration de- other, the bar would laugh at you trom Massa- 
erately determined that the Army of the ¢husetts to Florida; and yet the third-rate 
tomac should look into the face of the South- practitioner sees in that statute what neither 
1 army of Virginia, with such demonstra- Abraham Lincoln nor Stanton could see.— 
ns as the popular requirement called for, but! Why? Either because he has got a better 
thing more. Never until Baltimore and the heart behind his eyes, or because 1564 has bet- 
1of June loomed betore them, never until | ter spectacles than 1862. But, at any rate, I 
- ordeal of next November came near, did say this, tellow-citizens—What is the use of 
» Government put aman with full liberty at employing a President another four years who 
» head of that army, and tell him to go to! cannot see justice for the negro when it is 
chmond. They pat McClellan there, who! enacted betore his face ? 
yuld sooner bathe in, Lake Superior than This, to me, ladies and gentlemen, is an en- 
the Gulf of Mexico. They sent Hooker, | tirely test question. Here is a statute; every 
-y sent Burnside, with Generals to hold them) body knows, since Chiet Justice Holt said it, a 
a2k from action, and betray them when they | hundred years avo, in an English court, that 
ted; and they knew it. “what is wanted in the construction of statutes 


Iam telling you now what you will read on is loyalty to the great principles of liberty ; and | 
e page of history thirty years hence, and when the judge has that, he will see justice | 


iat any thoughtful man knows must be the somewhere in the statute.” When Abraham 
ner wish of the Government; but [ wil! not Lincoln, and Seward and Blair read that siat- 
wer, even on that line of argument, although, ute month after month, and couldn't see the 
‘a Northern citizen, [contend that [ have a! negro in it, it was because, in the language of 


rht to indict the Government as guilty ofevery Holt, “there were none of the great instincts | 


ilure, because I claim for the North and the of liberty in them, to make them see Justice 
asses, that they have never failed the Govern- under the statute.” If there had been, there 
ent at any moment,in any extent; butspeaking is no reason in the world why Abraham Lia- 
van Emancipation League, I want to turn coln and Stanton should not have seen the 
yur minds, as a test of the Government, to the negro, as well as Sumuer and Andrew—none 
egro, and to show you the purpose of the Goy- | whatever. 
‘ament with respect to him. | But, again, if the President could not see, 
In the first place, look at the sacredness why did he not ask Bates, a year ago, its mean- 
hich Mr. Lincoln, according to his own avow- !§X% Because he did not want to know its 
|, attaches to slavery. According to Abraham ™vaning. It is the same heart, exactly, that 
Lincoln slavery is the only sacred thing in this) Went to Baltimore and said, “Ladies and gen- 
ountry. In sixty days atter the cannon sound- Uemen, that was a horrible massacre at Fort 
dat Sumter, there was not a man in Boston, | Pillow; it I could only find an authentic case 
rho could sue out the writ of Aabeas corpus. of a negro’s being shot, wouldn't I retaliate 2 
fubeas corpus has existed on the statute-book when tor twelve months he had had in his right 
wo hundred years; it is the high-water mark hand the evidence, and might have had any 
ff Liberty; it is the gem of Saxon in- | ime the authenticated evidence, and never 
titutions: it is the last thing that an Eng- opened his hand nor moved a hair's breadth to 
ishman would sacrifice; but in. sixty days authenticate a case! Suppose that one of the 






















hrew it overboard. Ido not blame him. The | Massachusetts, with a white skin, had vanished 
ecessity. Was imminent, and he yielded to it. | 08 the battle-ticld ? 1 need ot suppose @ 
: Dahlgren’s gallant son did vanisi in the 


a sixty davs, vouor Tecould be sent to jail, ¢ase- : 
No better, no 


ind Wim. H. Seward was not obliged to give a neighborhood of Kichmond. 
reason to anybody. : 
iana ground one-half her population in a bon- this rebetlion than the humblest black that 
dage which made the black mana victim and Was massacred at Fort Pillow. The Commo- 
the master a brute, maintained a system which dore comes Lome trom:Charleston, the gun- 
rave her all her power and all her wish to rise | boats of the Republic are at. his service, the 
against the Government,—slavery,—and it was scouts of the army ot the Potomae do his bid- 
not for two years that Mr. Lineoln touched ding, all the apparatus of the Government is 
the hem of its garment; and now, in April, | put in motion to ascertain where young Dahi- 
1864, he writes to a Kentuckian, When Mr. gren rests. All right! [do not complain of it. 
Fremont touched slavery, Lerushed him; when | it is a tair return tor the loyalty and devotion 
Secretary Cameron touched slavery, I crushed ot the tather. But that is tue way we anthen- 
BR im: when Hunter touched slavery, 1 crush- ticate cases when the men are white. The 
ed him. I waited until the last minute, l eXx- Government never made one step toward ine 
hausted everything else, [ spent thousands of quiry tor a black man. On the contrary, 
millions of dollars, [lost scores of battles, [ wheu tue father of one of those white ollicers 
filled everv house with mourning, | mortgaged who tell at the head of black men at Fort 
the industry of the country for the next hun- Wagner went to the President and said—*Sir, 
dred years. before [T touched a black man. I want the Government to make some inquiry 
And when he touched him, what then? He as to the fate of my son,” (and he has not 
touched him the very least possible. He heard of him to this day,) the reply of the 
neither paid him as a soldier, nor, in Banks President was—"Sir, your son took the risk. 
Department, allowed him te choose his master, I can do nothing about 1.” (Cries of *shame.”’) 
his residence, orto fix his wages. He kept I contend that the Government which, tor a 
him as nearly a slave as he could. Tsay, that year and a halt, has Jet the colored man fight, 
every step of his progress proves that he viewed as you have said, sir, with a halter round his 
slavery as far more sacred than the bulwarks of neck, does not recognize his equality with the 
personal liberty set up two hundred years ago white man. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, forget 1864, and 
Ss siting here, or in your own 
Some Everett of that day is 
e great anniversary 


Now, if this had been a short war of ninety, 
davs, a rebellion that was to be quelled in six, Magibe yourselve 
mouths. an officer chosen under a Constitution | beuses, in 1964. 
which tolerated Slavery might have been justi- making an oration, on som : vA 
fied in such a course. But here was a rebellion of this struggle, or some Motley is writing 1s 
that broke the country in halves; that threat- annals, Ilow will it read in histocy—this : *Ia 
ened to engulf the Government; that seemed | 15°], the nation broke in halves, in a fierce 
to be abld to drag down the verv pillars of the cuntest about Slavery. Ina year or two the 


Constitution. If Mr. Lincoln had s id, stand- white men, in despair, called on ‘the negro to 


sng in sugh a storm, “I will not touch the mar- help them fight their bauies, which they could 
not win without his aid. “Phe President accept- 


riage institution, L will not annihilate jury trial, 
; Long wouths rolied away. 


Iwill not change the whole tenure of real es- ¢d their muskets. 
tate.” we should have said,—That is fair. Those > The nezro Was shot down unheeded; taken 
are the very corner-stones of society, and a! prisoner, he was sold ito bondage ; while he 
mation must spend every dollar, and almost served, his wite and child were lett to siarve ; 
every man before it gives them up. Bat mere- When he was impressed into the service, they 
Iv because Slavery was / 
tution, Mr. Lincoln hesitates two long years, Into bondage ; and the President of the United 


spends a million of dollars a day, and lets two 


hundred and titty thousand soldiers a year die upheid by a hundred thousand black men, 
of disease in the camp, before be will toueh boasted tuat he bad not tou hed the system 
1 with which ground the brothers of ther race ite 
In one half ot the nation, 
that the Administration waich so views Slavery where he had power, he would nither aliow 
is in no condition to deal with this problem. them to choose their masters, to fix teir Wares, 
He wade it his 
I am will- boast, that while a hundred thous ud of tacm 
| ing to accordto Abraham Lincoln all the credit) fought for him, a lange share of the rest of the 
that belongs to hun tor the Proclamation of the race was not relieved from any link of the chain 
first of January, 1863; bat IT want all of you, that had rested on them two hundred years” And 
You stand to-day 
Slavery 
are here to-day, to understand me whea I say, im Kentucky will be abolished; Gen. Banks will 
that, in my opinion, no negro owes anything be removed: the Sarving women will Le al- 
( Applause.) No negra. lowed to choose their own residence; the men 
“ : “ By 
gratitude. (Applause and hisses) Well, 1 histcry willsay—The President gathered them 
hear the hisses ; and let me prove to you what ap, a hundted thousand, and used them, and 
On the 4th day of April, 1864, Abraham | never went one step toward their kindred or | 


Slavery—thereby placing it on a leve 


jury trial and the marriage institution.  F’say, direfal bondage. 


And let me not be thought ungrateful, as an nor to settle their residence. 
Abolitionist, to this Adimiuistration. 


old men and young men, women, Americans, yet, that will be the record ! 
and foreigners, white men and negrocs, who and say,**Qh, it willcome ia due time ! 


to Abraham Liucoln. \ 
on this Continent owes him the first shadow of will be allowed to fix their own terms.” 


I say. 





their fellows until the nation compelled him.” | was offending Kentucky—that was all ! 
If you are content to sit down and have such a/| offending Gov. Bramlette. It was making the 
record written of the American nation, and | secessionists of Tennessee angry ; and they must 
have it add that we were so lost to chivalry and | not be made angry! Now Pctenead Fre- 
honor that we praised such a President, while I | mont’s policy to be—“Kentucky is a sick baby, 
have voice enough to make my words heard down , and if she won’t take the medicine it must 

the line of history, it shall be that I am asham-| forced down her throat.” (Applause.) I un- 
ed of such a nation and sucha Government. derstand Lincoln’s policy to be, “Kentucky is a 
(Applause.) What, call upon one half a race | sick baby; she won't take the medicine, and 
to fizht, and boast that vou have not interfered | you must wait until she grows up, and you can 
for the rest! Call upon a man to fight, and | argue its necessity.” Practically, that is the 
boast that you have left his kindred unpro- doctrine. You must not do right in New Or- 
| tected! Confess that necessity, nothing short leans—it will offend Kentucky! You must not 
of that, forced you to use the negro’s right hand offend Kentucky! You must not pay the 
and then boast that you left him, in all but just blacks of the 54th Massachusetts regiments al- 
the use you could make of him, exactly the though you promised to—Gov. Bramlette will 
same pitiable victim he was before you called be hurt! Banks must not let. the blacks of 
on him to help you save the nation! Use the | Lauisiana choose their residence, fix their own 





and find fault with him. (Applause.) If he | 
does not know himself, if he puts on a low mo- | 


‘the letter of April 4th, 1864, to Hodges, allows 


and I do not believe there is, for he 
never touched a negro that he did not break | 


imagine that that weakest of all possible halt of those men had perished, and until , 


Why did Charles Sumner | 


Why did not Mr. Stanton see | 


m the plea of national necessity. Mr. Lincoln cuildren of Beacon street, one of the sons ot 


In the meantime, Louis- more holy, no more valuable, in the eyes of 


trated by the Consti- Were returned, under the Fugitive Siave Law, 


Siates, at the verv moment that his banner was 


negro and then torbear to colonize him, not be-| wages, and hire themselves out where they 
cause you think he has any right to stay in the please—it will offend the secessionists of New 
land he saved, but merely because you find no Orleans, and we should not see Louisiana, for 
‘other land willing to receive him! Impress a great while, back in the Union! Well 
him to use the ride while the nation struggles no doubt it would offend the secessionists ; but 
to live, and then refuse him the ballot when | what we send Grant, with the best blood of 
peace comes! And all to prevent offending | Massachusetts and all her treasure, down to 
| white rebels! Shame on such a Government! Louisiana for, is to take the secessionists of New 
| Sooner disunjon and defeat—sooner call home | Orleans in one hand, and strangle them until 
Grant—sooner let no black man volunteer un- | they come to their senses, and then hold out the 
der our flag! Do our work honorably, or die! | other to protect the black man until he grows 
applause.) up into acitizen. (Applause.) But instead of 
ou do not know, you do not see, any of you, | that policy, from the commencement of the war, 
the history that every hour is writing. There every act of the Government, has been delayed, 
never was a baser. England and France may trimmed down, robbed of its essence, in order to 
well look aghast at a nation that sends a hun- conciliate the white men, the rebels, of the 
dred thousand black men into the field, and | South. 
writes Fort Pillow on its records; that allows' Now, every man who goes from among you 
my friend, Major Stearns, uncontradicted, to to the South, from Gen. Butler to the last law- 
put that letter of his to the Standard, on the | yer from New York who bought a plantation in 
page of history, in regard to the action of the Murfreesboro’, will tell you that there is not an 
Government to the negroes of Tennessee. 1) omnibus-full of Union men at the South to-day. 
will not accept a Union bought so basely.| And who made them otherwise? Not Jeffer- 
Rather defeat and the Southern Confederacy. son Davis, not Alexander H. Stephens, not 
(Applause and hisses.) I mean exactly what I, Toombs. When they launched the rebellion, 
say. The most humiliating hour of my life was it isbut fair to argue that at least one-half of 
when a white race, twenty millions strong, was | theSouth was on our side. Every act of seces- 
obliged to call on the negro’ to help it. We | sion shows it. But, the indecision, the concilia- 
| had ground him to powder for two hundred | tion, the timidity, the long-drawn policy, the 
years. Every pulpit derided him as the con-| half-way cowardice of Secretaries and Presi- 
necting link between the white man and the 
ape; every abolitionist who claimed manhood | 
for him committed social and political suicide ; 
and the coward race, when it trembled for its 
| home, its Government and its flag, turned round 
to the-monkey,”and said,Help us !” There was | 
never a more humiliating motive in the whole | 
history of the American nation. There was but | 
one man who might have gilded it, and that) 
was Lincoln, had he summoned the negro to 
citizenship before he summoned him to the 
army, and said, “Come share in the nation 
which you help to create -” 

But you will say, He grows! Yes, on the 
25th day of January, 1863, I stood in the 
presence of the President of the United States, 
and some whom I see before me stood with me, 
and heard him say with his own lips, of his own 
| accord. “Gentlemen, you need not tell me that 

Gen. Banks is a failure. I mean he shall leave 

New Orleans as soon as [ can get him out.” 
, Sixteen months have rolled away. Banks has 
ground the negro to powder; he has _perilled 
New Orleans: he has set up a system of serf- | 
dom; he has jeoparded the Union cause again 
and again; he hascreated a military board, and | 
i christened it the State of Louisiana,’ and is 
about to send delegates from it to choosé Abra- 
ham Lincoln President, at Baltimore ; and he is 
still Governor of Louisiana. Slow movement, 
—crab-like, backward ! 

There is not a man here who can reverse this 


together, cemented it in State pride, in military 





Rebellion. No President who takes the chair 
in 1865, if he have ten times the power of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, can do what he could have done 
in 1861. 
Butler, rolled into one, could do, with all the 


what Lincoln, in 1861, could have done in 
twelve months. 


this afternoon is because, spite of my faith in 


out of a hundred that the North will conquer 
in this fight. We have waged it too long; we 
have built up a South too united; we run too 


debt amounts almost to bankruptey; foreign 


most, if not entirely, a nation; indirect recog- 
nition, if not direct, takes place every month, 
We know not, so fast do events move. how 
much they are growing, as wellas we. Some- 
thing more thana hundred thousand black men 
is needed to-day. Statesmanship.infinitely more 
necessary than an army, is to put down this Re- 
bellion. I, too, like our Chairman, would ask 
for retaliation for Fort Pillow. I, too, would ask 


picture. If the President knew that Banks tor a President that should not forget, even in a 
was a failure, why is he in office today? If he) speech at Baltimore, that there is on the record 
knew, as he told us, that he made a mistake of the War Department an actual pledge for 


when he removed an abolitionist like Butler, 
to send his opposite, Banks, to New Orleans, 
why is he there to-day? Do you suppose it is 
because the President dare not remove him ? 
No; men act because they want to, when they 
are omnipotent. Banks is in New Orleans six- | 
_teen months after that confession, just as Me- 
| Clellan was at the head of the army fourteen 
| months after the Government knew he meant 
to do nothing, because he does exactly what 
the Government wants him to do. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, some of you may 
deem this a very extravagant speech. But! 
; mark this: that with the single exception of the | 
‘ last article I have mentioned, I have not quoted | 
a single word, except the written words of the | 
President; and I have based my description — 
solely on his actions. Now, if I can prevent | 
it, as far as one man’s influence goes, I mean | 
' that we shall not have four more years such as 
we have had three. (Loud applause.) Before 
I acquiesce in November, as I must do, I mean 
to leave no stone unturned to put at the head 
' of the Government a man who means to put 
the white men of the South on a level with the 
negro of the Sovth, (applause) and reconstruct 
the Union on that basis. (Renewed applause.) 
I mean, so tar as one man’s influence goes, to 
yut at the head of the Government a man who 
Latexes with the Radicals of the country. Men 
say to me, “Shouldn't you be willing that Abra- 
ham Lincoln should go back, with Butler for 
Secretary of War, Fremont at the head of the 
/ army, and Charles Sumner for Secretary of 
| State 7” Well, when the heavens fall, I ex- 
pect to catch larks without paying for them. 
(Laughter.) Everybody knows, and it has been 
repeatedly pledged in solemn words, that the 
return of Abraham Lincoln to oflice means the 
return of his Cabinet. When Seward made 
his speech at Auburn, he bought—bought and 
paid for—the office of Secretary of State tor 
another four years. When the paper which 
Montgomery Blair bought for five thousand dol- 
lars, (he, the worst foe, in the language of an, 
‘eminent Marylander, that the immediate Eman- | 
cipationists of that State have got.) and sup- 
ports with the patronage of the Post-otlice.— 
the Baltimore Cijpper,—spends every hour and 
fills every column in opposing the emancipation 
movement in Maryland, do you suppose the 
President does not know it’ When Frank 
Blair govs to Missouri to oppose Emancipation, 
and puts off the Convention trom last Spring 
/to next Fall, and announces in his seat in the 
HIouse of Representatives that the negro has 
no rights except to fight for us, that he knows 
no place for him except to fight our battles and 
then leave the country, and the President, 
who has kept his commission as a Major- 
General, illegally in his pocket, gives it to 
him the day he made that speceh, do vou sup- 
pose itis because Mr. Lincoln is an Abolition- 
istin his heart, and wants to play with the 
Blairs a little while, to please them? What 


the protection of the black soldier. * Show me 
an authentic case, and Iwill find some way to 
retaliate!” Did Mr. Lincoln) wholly forget 
that in July, the Government distinctly an- 
nounced, If a colored man is shot or sold con- 
trary tothe rules of war, a white man shall be 


know his own record 7”) *Find out!” Why 
the nation is pledged to the method of retalia- 
tion: and the President forgets, in that shame- 
ful speech the very record that lay behind him. 
But he has in his hand a retaliation ten times 
better than shooting a regiment. If when the 
news of the massacre at Fort Pillow came to 
him, he had written, “Every black man within 
our lines is a citizen and a voter.—there shall 
never bea State reconstructed where the black 
man, under it, shall not have the ballot,” it 
could have been an ordeal before which the re- 
bellion would have reeled az quickly as before 
Grant. (Applause,) Better than the hanging 


the Government to-day, **The negro is to us a 
man.” 

But there is no time to enter on this vast 
chapter. It will be open until November. I 
mean to have it to say, in coming years, that the 
man who left this nation in such guise before 
the world in May, 1864, never had after it, one 
word of citizen-support from me ; that I left no 
stone unturned to replace him with a man fit to 
lead the willing Democracy of the loyal States. 
(Applause. ) 

James M. Stone, Esq., from the Committee 
on Resolutions, then read the following series : 

1. Resolved, That Slavery being the sum of all villanies— 
a crime against man and a sin against God, slaveholding can- 
not be consistently practised by any man who pretends to 
be a Christian. 

2. Resolved, That under a Constitution established to 
“form a more perfect Union, to establish justice and secure 
the blessing of liberty to ourselves and our posterity."’ Sla- 
very being essentially antagonistic to these purposes, cannot 
coexist with union, justice or liberty; that under such a 
Constitution Siavery aud slaveholding always have been and 
forever must be unconstitutional; and the first duty of rev- 
erence for the memory of the liberty-loving framers of the 
Constitution, and of the liberty-loving people who adopted 
it, and of fidelity to the Constitution itself, is to abolish Sla- 
very wherever the Constitution operates. 

3. Resolved, That the Constitution which gives to Congress 
the power “to regulate commerce among the several States,” 
gives the power to prohibit the inter-State traffic in human 
beings as articles of commerce ; that the Constitution which 
declares that “the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in.this Union a Republican form of Government,” has 
the power to abolish Slavery, which is inconsistent with the 
fundimental principles of Kepublican Institutions. 

4. Resolved, That Slavery having resisted the laws of the 
United States, it is the duty of the President, whom the 
Constitution enjoins to **take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed,” by abolishing Slavery, to destroy its power 
further to resist the execution of the laws. 

5 Resoleed, That those States which have declared them- 
selves out ef the Union, and which have repudiated their 
obligations under the Constitution, have no lounger any rights 
under the Constitution, and it is the right and the duty of 
Congress to deal with them in regard to their territory, their 
laws and institutions as dead, so far asin the diseretion of 
Congress the public safety shall require. 

6. Resoleed, That it is the duty of the President, as Com- 
mander in-Chief, to declare the universal abolition of Slavery 
as a public enemy levying war against our armies, and it is 
equaily the right and the duty of every military commander 
in the field to declare Slavery abolished, and to emancipate 
means have we of reading men but by their the slave wherever in his judgment such measures will 

“ nid 9 ° Fe weakeu the encmy and promote the success of lis opera- 
measures and their comrades? Where is the | tons. 
Radical with whom he has associated 7 No, 7. Resolred, That it is the duty of Congress to assume the 
tellow-citizens: open your eyes. Abraham Lin- | absetute and exclusive control of the civil and political re- 
sol leliberately cl ee } on ee ee f organiaation and re-construction of the rebeilious States to 
coin denbderatety chooses the conservatism Of the end that no new State shail be recogniaed until the  re- 
the country as his basis to-day. He means to habilitation of Siavery shall be impossible, and that no Slave 

; ' oxy, . » } .P 4 ; j _ “ha by } r 

be elected by the Conservative class of the rome whalt ever again hemueraine the kage tion of Congress. 
eountry. He has chosen it deliberately, and let _ 3: ¢sefeed. That the public safety requires that the 
him abide by it!) It they can elect him, the 


emancipation of all the slaves in the land shall not only be 
Radicals are beaten—I contess it. « We go un- 


proclaimed as a war measure, but organize! as a part of the 
policy of the Repubiie ; and that emancipation can never be 
der; and I shall not expect, in my day, to see 
the Union reconstructed. But. until Novem- 


effective as a War measure, until the freedmien are endowed 
ber, there is time to fight. Until November. it 


with ali the rights of men, and with ali the prerogatives of 
is constitutional to fight. Until November, it 
is American citizenship to fight. And until 


American citizens; and tuat especially without such receg- 
nition of the rights of our common Humanity in the coivred 

November, I mean to leave no snc unturned 

to put Butler or Fremont l 


} 


no permanent peace until 
h 


eos 


9. Resolred, That there can be 
the civil, social and industrial reconstruction of the 
is secured in the basis of institutions and laws howoz 
with those of the free North: that that result ean only tx 
reached waen a majority of the inhabitants are truly lo, 
te Northern ideas mi that the purification of the Seuth 
ean Only be accomplished by exterminating the white rebels. 
or by eafrauchising the black io) alists. 

1). Kesoleed, Therefore, that in the name of twenty mil- 
lious of Americans who believe in justice. in the name o 
Humanity. whose first principles. our treatment of the 
gro outrages, we demand jusice for the colored race—justire 
to the soldier, that be shall receive from the Government he 
defends, the same pay as his white comrade receives for the 
auue service—justice to the laborer, that he shail lave a 
right to the sell he has enriched with his tears and blood— 
justice to every American citizen, of whatever color, that he 
shall have a right to a voice and vote in framing the laws by 
which he is governed, 

ll. Resolved. Thatthe welfare of the non-slaveholdirg whites 
of tue South is bound up with that of the slaves; that the oli- 
garchy which bas easlaved the black. has degraded and dis- 
franchised them, and that the first duty of the Government 
is, not to conciliate the leaders of the rebellion, but to 
awaken the lovaity of the poor whites, by proving to them 
that thev will be better off under the Federal Government, 
with free Institutions, than they ever were or can le under 
the Confederate Governmen:, with slave Institutions. 


12. Resolred, That the proposed Act of Congress. allowing 
loyal States to recruit in revolted States, ix required by pol- 
icy, by justice, and by the pressing needs of the Union 
cause; that the opponents of this measure in the Cabinet 
and in Congress have sacrificed ti 
brave men to their wicked prejudice against color, and to 
their unfounded hatred or narrow Jealous; of New England ; 
that they have delaved and endangeted the triumph of the 
country over rebellion, and that, in the present crisis, they 
incur a fearful responsibility, and commit a great crime, if 
they continue to neglect this manifest duty. 









race, we have ne right to expect the favor of Almighty vi « 
in the Presidential 


chair (loud applause, and cries of “Good 3”) 
men who, when they see a head, no matter un- 
der what guise, mean to hit it; whose policy is 
to put the white men of the South under the 
heel of the nation until they get to be as good 
as the black men of the South (applause :) 
whose policy is to reconstruct Louisiana on the 
basis of the only loyal men in Louisiana. 

Why, try Mr. Lincoln by another test. Our 
frieads Bertonneau and Roudanez go to him 
trom New Orleans, and say—"We have twice 
saved the city—Shepley says it, Butler says it. 
Now you are going to reconstruct the Stgte and 
go out of it. You have made us show our 
hand. You have made us make the white men 
hate us; vou have made us provoke enmity. 
We do not ask you to keep an army in 
New Orleans; we will defend ourselves, if vou 
will only leave us the ballot. The white man 
who wants office will be kind enoagh to us, if 
we can give it to him. Give us forty thousand 
votes, and we will reconstruct Louisiana.” Well, 
there sat Lincoin. He heli New Orleans in 
his right hand. He had only to turn it one way 
and say “Yes,” instead of turning it the other, 
and saying “No,” and they could have voted. 
It was not spending a dollar ; it was not adding 

‘aman tothe army; it was not delaying the 
movement an hour. What was it doing? It! 


ul 








ators of the Unitéd States to resin upon the Statute Books 
the Slave Uatching Law of 1793, deserve the reprobation of 
every American patriv' 
M4. Resolved, That 
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| to support the Constitution ? 
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: t of the negro asa 
citizen, and the full recognition of the rights of the negro | 
as a man. H 

The reading of the resolutions was listened to | 
with marked attention, and some of the serti- 
ments expressed therein were heartily applaud- 
ed. The question on their adoption was put 
by the Chair, and they were carried, without 
dissent. 

A gentleman in the audience rose and in- | 
quired if Mr. Phillips considered himself a citi- 
zen of the United States, and in duty bound 
Mr. Phillips re-| 
»lied that every man and woman born on the 
soil of the United States was a citizen; but so | 
far as regarded the support of the Constitution 
by voting, he could not do it until its pro-slavery 
clauses were stricken out. ‘The fault he found 
with the Administration, he said, was, that hav- 
ing had the means in their hands of amending 


the Constitution so that any Abolitionjst could | ™ 
» | vote 


under it, they had not done so. / 

The interrogator said he did not s¢e how any | 
one in Mr. Phillips’s position could appreciate | 
that of Mr. Lincoln; and it seemed to him that ' 
Mr. Phillips had misrepresented the position of 
the President. Mr. Phillips replied, that he, 


in common with all other Abolitionists, agreed 


| with Mr. Lincoln in his view of the Constitu- | 


| 
| 








tion. He found no fault with Mr. Lincoin for | 
saying that, as President of the United States, 
he had no right to abolish Slavery because he 
thought it asin. All he (Mr. P.) said, in that | 
point of view, was, that no negro was bound to | 
entertain any gratitude to Mr. Lincoln, because | 
he had distinctly declared that he had never | 
done anythiag for the negro out of regard for 
him, only out of regard for the white man. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Phillips’s remarks, 
the meeting adjourned. 


es 


THE ARREARS DUE TO COLORED SOLDIERS 


Governor Andrew has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to President Lincoln: 
[Copy-] 
Boston, May 13th, 1864. 














dents, have built up a confederacy, grouted it |] respectfully call to the attention of Your Ex- 


. oe 
I doubt whether even Fremont and | of Jaw involved in the case, which decision was 


nations have come to regard the South as al- | 


hung in his place, “Find out!” Does he not | 


of white men would be the announcement by | 


the lives of thousands of | 


} 


To the President of the United States: Sir— 


cellency the case of the Rev. Samuel Harrison, 


ambition, in the sense of personal and social loss, | (jately Chaplain of the 54th Regiment of Mas- | 
until to-day, not of himself, but by our misdi- | Sachusetts Infantry Volunteers.) and the com- | 
rection, Davis sits at the head of a nation, not a | munication which I had the honor to address to 


Your Excellency on the twenty-fourth day of'| 
| March last, and the decision of the Attorney- | 
| General of the United States on the questions 


jsubmitted by him to Your Excellency under 


omnipotence of the Government, in four years, | date of the 23d day of April last, and conelud- 


}ed in the following words, viz.: 
“Your attention having been specially called 


Friends, the reason why I speak to you %0 | to the wrong done in this case, Tam ‘also of 


opinion that your constitutional obligation to 


Grant and in the Army of the Potomac, [I | take care that the laws be faithfully executed, | 
think there are not more than seventy chances | yjakes if vour duty to direct the Secretary of 


War to inform the oflicers of the Pay Depart- 
iment of the Army that such is vour view of the 
law, and I do not doubt that it will be accepted 


near the possibility of popular re-action; our | by them as furnishing the correct rule for their 


action. 
(Signed) Epwarp Bates, 
Attorney-General.” | 
| Addressed to the President. 
| As a proper representative of Chaplain Iar- 
'risonand of all the non-commissioned officers | 
‘and privates of the 54th and 55th Regiments ' 
of Massachusetts Intantry Volumteers, the rights 
and interests of all of whom are involved in 
‘the settlement of the legal questions aforesaid, | 
~-atter having waited during a reasonable time | 
{forthe consideration of the subject by Your | 
| Excelency,—I do hereby respectfully claim, ! 
}and so much as in me lies I do by this appeal to 
| Your Excellency, bereby demand of and from , 
ithe Executive Department of the Government | 
ot the United States, the just, full and immedi- 
ate payment to all the aforesaid officers and 
men, of the sums of money now due to them as 
Volunteer Soldiers of the United States serv- | 
ing in the field, according to the 5th Section of 
ithe 9th Chapter of the Acts of Congress of 
‘the vear 1861, placing the officers, non-com- 
missioned oflicers and privates of the Volun- 
‘teer forces in all respects as to pay on the 
footing of similar corps of the regular army. 
Already these soldiers—than whom none have 
‘been more distinguished for toilsome work in 
the trenches, fatigue duty in camp, and conspic- 


: eat 
uous valor and endurance in battle—have wait- 


ed during twelve months, and many of them 
yet longer, for their just and lawful pry. 

Many of those who marched in’ these regi- 
| ments trom this Commonwealth have been worn 
‘out in service, or have fallen in battle on James 
Island, in the assault upon Fort Wagner, or in 
i the affair of Olustee, vielding up their lives for 

the defence of their native country, in which 
they had felt their share of oppression, but 
trom which they never had receivd justice. 
| Many, also, vet linger, bearing honorable 
/wounds, but dependent upon public charity 
| while unpaid by the Government of the nation | 
ithe humble wages of a soldier, and sick at | 
‘heart as they contemplate their own humilia- | 
| tion. 

| Of others, yet alive and remaining in the! 
I service, still fighting and wholly unpaid, the 
families have been driven to beggary and the 
alms-house. 

These regiments, Sir, and others situated like 
these,—stung by grief, and almost crazed by 
pangs with which every brave and true man on- 
earth must sympathize,—are trembling on the 
verge of military demoralization. Already one 
man in a South Carolina regiment—raised un- 
der the orders ot Major General Hunter, with 
the same interpretation of the laws of Congress 
now given them by the Attorney General of 
the United States—has suffered the penalty of 
DEATH for the military offence of mutiny, by 
refusing further obedience to his officers, and 
declaring that, by its own breach of faith, the 
government of the United States had released 
him from his contract of enlistment as a soldier. 

The Government which found no law to pay 
hin ercept as a nondescript or a contraband, 
nevertheless found law enough fo shoot him as a 
soldic Tr. 8; 

In behalf of the sufferings of the poor and 
needy; of the rights of brave men in arms tor 
their country: of the statutes of Congress. and 
of the honor of the Nacion. I pray your Excel- 
lency to interpose the righttul power of the 
Chief Executive Magistrate of the United 
States, who is bound by his oath “to take care 
that the laws be taithtully executed ;” and by , 
its immediate exercise, to right these wrongs. 

I have the honor to remain 

Your Excelleney’s obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun A. ANDKEEW, 
The Governor of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts. 
ASR ea aaernakae 





#5 7 In consequence of the space occupied 
by the lengthy report of the Emancipation 
League's Anniversary Meeting, we have to 
postpone our usual “Congressional,” together 
with certain articles and communications from | 
several correspondents. We will endeavor to 
bring up arrears in our next. 

_ YH oor oe ” 

Correction. An unfortunate typographi 
cal error ia the article by “Justice” in our last 
issue escaped correction. In the 13th 


counting from the bottom of the second column 


line 


ne- in the second page occurs the word infernal 


It should have been énformal—intormal legal 


decision, &e.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AGENTS For Tats Papecr.—The following named persons are 
authorized by the Publisher to receive subscriptions for the 
Comononwealts in their respective towns and neizhborhoods, 

and to receipt for the same: 

East Abington—CUAS. R. CURTIS. 
| Worcester JOHN McCOMB. 
Lexington—BURNETT & SAVILLE. 


Weymouth—Wxu. BARTLETT. 


ONE OF 


Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH 
REMEDY.—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- 
tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, i# a freedom from 
every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- 


13. Resolved, That the recent too-succeasful efforts of Sen- | low the greatest freedom of use. day or night, a# the only 


true theory by which Throat and Luag Complamis can be 
effectually cured. i 


<. 
the work of this League is to aid in |- To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, | 


| Secretary of the Treasury for redemption,” 


! which of the followtnz places they 


It was | the emancipation of the negro slave, involving the deliver- | when local causes make almost all such complaints different 
| ance of the poor whites, enfranchisemen’ 


in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in 
Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 
matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and 
Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 
tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 
bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by all in- 


terested. 
3” For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., | 


Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 
3— 









Amusements, 








BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS. 
Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 
| Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro- 
| nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age. 
| First night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill’s Wonderful 
Clock. 

Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 eents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 

















MARRIAGES. 
In this city. 19th inst., at Park St. Church, by Rev. A. L. 


Stone, D.D., assisted by Kev. Leland Howard, Frank L. How- | 


ard, of Springfield, to Miss Julia L., daughter of Eben Cut- 
ler, Esq., ot Boston. 
22d inst., Freeman Baker to Miss Nellie M. Case, both of 


»ston. 
19th inst., by Rev. E. S. Gannett, D.D.. Dr. Buckminster 
Brown, of Boston, to Sarah Alvord Newcomb, of Greenfield, 
daughter of Joseph Warren Newcomb. 

In Charlestown, 20th inst., Andrew T. Hall to Miss Mary 
Brown, both of €. 
In New York, Ith inst., at St. Mark’s Church, by Rev. 


Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Kandolph M. Clark, of Dedham, to | 


Miss Mary Vinton, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 
In Detroit, 20th inst., in St. Paul's Church, by Kt. Rev. 8. 


A. McCoskry, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of the Diocese of Michi- | 


gan, Alexander Pope. Jr., of Boston, Mass., to Jeanie A. 
Colton, daughter of the late Manly Colton, Esq., of Buffalo, 
N.Y. 





<5 -e- 
DEATHS. 
In this city. 17th inst., Job Hallett, 74. 


24th inst., Elizabeth, wife of James Lawrence, and daugh- 
ter of the late Wm. H. Prescott, Esq., 35. 


21st inst.. Rev. Geo. Washington Doane Copeland, son of | 


Robert M. and Sarah W. Copeland, 31. 
— inst., Charlotte Tobey, wife of Thomas D. Hoyt, Jr., 


18th inst.. John Lilley, 72. 

20th inst., Dr. Ira Warren, 58. 

In Charlestown, 17th inst . James Burnett, 80. 

lw Cambridgeport, 18th iost., Henry Gilbert, 51. 

In South Danvers. 22d inst., Ward Poole, 65. 

In Newburyport, 19th inst.. Martha N., wife of Joshua C. 
Radcliff, 41. 


In Detroit, Mich., Benjamin W. Hobart, of Brighton, | 


Maas. 68. 
In Baton Rouge. La., 4th inst., from a wound received at 


the battle of Cane River, La., April 23d, Corporal Charles G. 


Sherburne, Co K, 38th Keg’t Mass. Vois., 22. 
In Melbourne, previous to March 45, Capt. Geo. W. Lane, 
late master of barque T. W. House, of Boston. 








Advertisements. ; 


ON TO RICHMOND! 





OLIVER OPTIC’S MILITARY HERO. 
THE SOLDIER BOY, 
—oR— 
TOM SOMERS IN TEE ARMY, 
Is again ‘‘on duty” at the Bookstores and Libraries. 
8,000 


having been recruited during the last week, being the ad- 
vance guard of a force of 


100,000, 


which it will be necessary to raise before peace can be re- 


stored. Price $1.25. 
LEE & SILTLPvPARD, 
Publishers, 
39—2w 


149 Washington Street. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Strate Treastrer’s OFricr, 
Boston, May 20, 1864. § 


To the Treasurers of the several Corporations in| Massachu- 
setts: 
The action of the Legislature of 1864 makes it my duty to 
proceed to collect, forthwith, of all corporations which have 


not paid in, the tax upon non-resident Stockholders tor | 
I will thank you, therefore, to make payment at once ! 


1863. 
in behalf of your several Corporations. 
Respectfully yours, 


39— H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


CONCERTINA AND DULCIMER BOOKS. | 


CONCERTINA WITHOUT A MASTER; containing Ele- 
ments of Music, complete instructions for the English Con- 
certina, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Polkas. Dances, &e. Com- 
piled from works of Case, Sedgwick and Ruttinger. 6) cts. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA INSTRUCTIONS ; 


complete Course of Study and Exercises, with a collection 


of Choice Music. By Williams and Coule, 6) cents. 
DULCIMER INSTRUCTOR. 

cimer, together with Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Schottisches, 

Hornpipes, and Directions for tuning. By J. Low. 5) cts. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Published by 
OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
5 277 Washington Street. 


Treasury Department. 
May 14, 1864. 
Notice to the HIolders of the Three Years 
Seven-Thirty Notes falling due after Aug- 
ust 19 and October I, 1864. 





The three years seven-thirty notes issued under the act of | 


July 17, 1861, are exchangeable at any time before or at ma- 
turity, for 6 per cent. bonds of the act of July 17 and Aug- 
ust 5, 1861, when presented in sums not less than five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The three years notes were issued bearing date of August 
19 and October 1, 1561, and become due after August 19 and 
October 1, 1564. 

Holders of the notes, of either date, are hereby notified 
that they may be presented for immediate exchange for six 
per cent. bonds, with full coupons, drawing interest from 
July 1, 1864, up to which date interest will be paid, without 
delay, om the three years notes at the rate of seven 3)-100 per 


centum per annum. 


The interest found to be due on the three years notes up © 


to July 1, 1864, will be transmitted by the U. 8. Treasurer's 
dratt, payable in coin. 


The six per cent. bonds which are exchanged for the prin- | 


cipal of the three years notes, will be issued. drawing inter- 
est from July 1, 1864, the date up to which the three years 
notes are settled, and will be transmitted as fast as they can 
conveniently be prepared. 

Parties wishing to exchange the three vears notes in the 
dove manner, must send them to this Department, in sums 
of tive hundred dollars or its multiple, endorsed, ‘‘pay to the 
which endorse- 
ment must Le sigued by the party on whose account they 
are to be exchanged 

They must be accompanied by a letter stating the numbers, 
denominations and dates of the notes, and the kind, (RKegis- 
tered or Coupon) and denominations of the six per cent 
bonds wanted in exchange. 

The six per cent. Coupon Bonds, are of the denominations 


| of five hundred and one thousand dollars: and the Register- | 


lenominations of five hundred, one 
thousand, five thousand and ten thousand dollars 

When Registere| Bonds are ordered. parties must state at 
wish the interest paid, 
Boston, Baltimore, or New 


ed Bonds are of the 





viz: New York, Philadeiphia 
Orleans. 
RP. CITFASE, 


Secretary of the Treasary. 


ss. 





CH Blank letters for enciosing the notes may be had at 


office of the Assistant Treasurer in Boston 394w 


MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 


The Jamaica Plain Cars. which leave the corner of Brom- 


81 . > 
| field and Tremont streets at 210 PM., will connect dary, 
until November 1, with a coach to the Cemetery, whieh will | 


return at5PM 

Fare 15 cents each war. 

Applications for lots. at the usual price, may be made to 
the Superintendent, at the Cemetery. or at the office of the 
HENKY CROCKER, 

Chairman of Trustees, 


City Registrar 
38—tnovl 


U. S. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND KEADY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
“—¢f 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
To let. a store on Court Street, adjoming the Engine 

House. Apply at the office of Superintendent of Publi 

Buildings, No. 46 School St. a 


containing a | 


Instructions for the the Dul- | 


U.S. 10-40 BONDS, 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of March 
8th, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of the loan 
| authorized by the Act of March 3.1863,to which this is supple- 
mentary, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to bor- 
row from time to time, on the credit of the United States not 
exceeding TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS during the 
| current fiscal year, and to prepare and issue therefor Coupon 
| and Registered Bonds of the United States ; and all Bonds is- 
sued under this Act shall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 
, by or under any State or municipaleuthority. Subscriptions 
to these Bonds are received in United States Notes or Notes . 
| of National Banks. They are TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN, 
at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and un- 
til their redemption FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST WILL 
BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not over one hundred dol- 
lars annually, and on all other Bouds semi-annually. 

The interest is payable on the first days of March and Sep- 
tember in each year. The semi-annual Coupons are payable 
at those dates, and the annual Coupons on the 50 and 100 
dollars Bonds are payable on the first of March. 

Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 
as they may prefer. Registered Bonds are recorded on the 
books of the U. 8. Treasurer, and can be transferred only on 
the owner's order. Coupon Bonds are payable to bearer, and 
are more convenient for commercial uses. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
Fitty Dollars (850), One Hundred Dollars (#190), Five Hun- 
dred Dollars (8500), One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), Five 
| Thousand Dollars (35,000), and Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,- 

000); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 
| lars (350), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred Dol- 
lars (3500), and One Thousand Dollars (31,000). 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March Ist, by paying the ac- 
crued interest in coin—jor in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium) 
or receive them drawing interest from the date of subscrip- 
tion and deposit. 

As these Bonds are exempt from municipal or State taxa- 
tion, their value is increased from one to three per cent. per 
| annum, according to the rate of tax levies in various parts 


















































































































































































































| of the country. . 

At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent. interest in currency, and are of equal con- 
venience as a permanent or temporary investment. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements 
to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8. Bonds. In all 
other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability ot private 
parties or stock companies or separate communities only ia 
pledged for payment, while for the debts of the United States 
the whole property of the country is holden to secure the 


payment of both principal and interest in coin. 
These Bonds may be subseribed for in sums‘ from $50 up 
+ toany magnitude, on the same terms, and are made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest capi- 
any moment, 


thus 









talist. They can be converted into money 
and the holders will have the benefit of the in 

The fact that all duties on imports are payabl 
furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on al 


ment Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the - 


specie, 


| for this purpose. 
Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
} therefor. in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
| will be forwarded by the subscriber to the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, at Washington, with a letter stating the kind (reg- 
istered or coupen) and the denominations of Bonds required. 
Upon the receipts of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
ted to the subseribers respectively. 
Subscriptions will be received by the Treasury of the 
| United States at Washington, and the Assistant T 
' at New York. Boston and Philadelphia, and by the 
First National Bank of Bangor, Me. 
First National Bank of Bath, Me. 
First National Bank of Brunswick, Me. 
| First National Bank of Portland, Me. 
First National Bank of Concord, N.H. 
First National Bank ef Portsmouth, N.H. 
First National Bank of Bennington, Vt. 
First National Bank of North Bennington, Vt. 
First National Bank of Boston, Maas. 
Second National Bank ot Boston, Mass. 
-National Bank of the Republic, Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank of Amesbury, Mass. 
First National Bank of Barre, Mass. 
First National Bank of Fall River, Mass. 
First National Bank of Grafton, Mass. 
| First National Bank of Marlboro’. Mass. 
First National Bank of New Bedford, Maas. 
First National Bank of Newburyport, Mass. 
First National Bank of Springfield, Maas. 
Second National Bank of Springfield, Mass. 
Third National Bank of Springfield, Mass. 
First National Bank of Worcester, Mass. 
} First National Bank of Providence, R.1. . 
And by all National Banks which are depositories of public 
| money, and all respectable Banks and Bankers throughout 
| the country, (acting as agents of the National Depositary 
| E: 
| 
! 





Bank), will furnish further information on application, and 


afford every facility to subscribers si— 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Music fer Parties. 


JOIIN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
Parties—calling the figures—$7. 19—tf 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 


A Relief te Weman in her heur ef Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 
| since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
of the country. and can be relied upon as giving the desired 
' relief. 
Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 
The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
and extensive practice. 
It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





GILMAN LBROTILIERS, 
109 Milk Street, Besten, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 


| Classes are formed. 
Ad:ress B. W. ATWELL, care Commenweaith office. 


» 
oon 


M. McPHAIL & CO., 


ff free 


' PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
3285 Washington street, Boston. 


Extrance To Facrorr xo. 5 Avery Sr. 
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HOW TO SAVE COAL. 





Fl Wm°s PATENT 
|/LAMP-NEATING APPARATUS. 
For Cooking Purposes- 


With a common coal vil lamp or with gas. 

By the flame of a moderate-sized lamp, at & cost of a cent’s 
worth of oil, a very comfortable meal can be cooked, and im 
leas time than by any other fuel. Itisa decidedly “handy 
thing to have about the house.” 
, For sale at the Agents, 


Messrs. WHITNEY & TAPPAN, 
| Ne. 15 Winter Street. 
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"WM. ELLERY CHANNING BARTLETT, 
Phonographic Reporter, 


Will attend to any engagement the last and frst day of 


the week. 
| Address Commonwealth Office, 22 Bromfield ae 


| tom, or Waltham, Mass. 
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PREJUDICE AT OBERLIN COLLEGE! 

'If there was one place, amid all the educa- 
tional establisharents of the country, where 
freedom from prejudice towards the colored 
man was expected, that place was Oberlin Col- 
lege, in Ohio. Its name has been regarded at 
the East as the synonym of cordiality and good 
will to the black race. But facts have recent- 
ly come to our knowledge, well authenticated, 
which should be generally known,—for in no 
other way can such injustice ever become ex- 
tinct. 

A smart colored lad of Boston, after serving 
creditably as clerk in one of the first jewelry 
establishments of the city, became desirous of 
further mental inprovement. Friends assisting, 
he went to Oberlin. Here he bent himself 
vigorously to his tasks, and reached enviable 
distinction. The class which he is in, accord- 
ing to the custom of classes entering college, 
have an exhibition just before they enter the 
classic halls. Contrary to the manner of East- 
ern Colleges, the rule has been at Oberlin that 
the best speaker takes the Valedictory (first hon- 
or,) and the next best the Salutatory (second 
honor.) During the junior preparatory year, 
and last fall in the senior preparatory year, 
this young man was the most prominent candi- 
date for the first honor. While he was absent 
during the winter, some of his classmates be- 
came envious of his popularity and took meas- 
ures to defeat him. On his return, it was 
noticed he was not received so cordially by 
some of them as before. The reason was obvi- 
ous, as he had done nothing to merit their 
coldness. They had been visiting members 
of the class, and asking them if they were 
“going to vote for a nigger” for Valedictorian. 
By dint of hard lying and prejudice—most po- 
tent god in America!—they secured a ma- 
jority of the class. This electioneering was 
entirely contrary to the rules of the institution, 
and although the victim could have objected to 
an election on that ground, he did not, know- 
ing his motives would be misjudged. The elec- 
tion took place three weeks ago, and resulted 
in the choice of his opponent by two majority 
in a class of twenty-eight. 

As his contemners succeeded so well in defeat- 
ing him for this honor, they thought they would 
do the same for the next; but here, unex- 
pectedly, his good fortune overcame prejudice, 
some of the lukewarm of the opposition chang- 
ing their votes, by whi-h the young man was 
elected Salutatorian. His opponents were so 
chagrined at this that they swore “like our army 
in Flanders,” and have been since trying to ob- 
tain a new election on the ground that one of 
their men was absent, and another, who left his 
vote, says it was not counted. 
heard their complaint, ang before giving a de- 
cision, called on the young colored student ‘to 
talk the matter over.” He complimented him 
on his course since he had been there, telling 
him that had the election been left to him, he 


(the student) should have had the first honor | 


because he merited it; that he was not aware 


until the day of the election how high the feel- 


ing was for and against him; and that When 
he appeared on the stage at Commencement, 
he doubted not the audience would know why 
he did not receive the first honor. His con- 
science told him, he said, that he ought to con- 


sider the wish of the gentleman who had left | 


his ballot; that if that. and two others’ votes 
were counted, the party opposed to him would 
be ahead, but if the votes of two other mem- 


bers who were away were allowed, and who | 
were in favor of him, there would be a tie. | 


This state of affairs, he said, might make a di- 
vision in the class. So he had decided to ree- 
oncile matters by having no Salutaterian! This 


would throw him out of an honor, it was true, | 
but it would also prevent them from getting it. | 


and thus both sides being disappointed, it might 
restore good feeling. 


The proscribed young man properly respond- | 
ed that he had done nothing to provoke hostil- | 
ity, and that the Principal knew as well as him- | 
self that the opposition proceeded from preju- | 
dice; that he had been duly elected by a ma- | 
jority of the members of the class present, and | 
had been declared Salutatorian by him; that | 
he should not consent to give up one jot to the | 


disaffected members for the sake of amicable 
feeling, as they ought to abide by the decision of 


the class, and that if he decided the case as he | 
contemplated, he would do it without bis sanc- 


tion. A few days after, in Rhetorical class, the 
Principal announced his determination. At 
this point, one of the most determined against 


the student rose, and seeing there was no hope | 


of getting their man in, moved that the young 
man retain the honor. This would have been 


earried, had he not prevented it by most em- | 


phatically declining such doubtful favors. 
Twelve speakers are elected, and from that 
number the honored are selected. Our pro- 
scribed young friend was one of those elected, 
and so will have a chance to show in the Ober- 


lin church, next August, why he did not have | 


justice. From what we hear, it will be done 
creditably. 

So much for Oberlin! 
the prejudice that meets the black man every- 


yet for the American people. Ifsuch as we have 
described are the educated white young men who 
are to guide, in the future, the affairs of State 
and deal out justice to the millions of America, 
God help the country and preserve the negro! 
Sa ici ne ag 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 

We have received an Appeal from the Com- 
mittee of the Association of Volunteer Teachers 
of Evening Schools for People of Color in 


Washington and Georgetown, D. C., from which | 


we learn that there are at present nine of these 
schools in operation, all taught by volunteer 
teachers, mostly clerks in Government employ, 
aided to some extent by colored assistants. 
These schools are distinct from the day schools 
for children opened under the auspices of the 
Freedmen’s Relief Association, being intended 


for adults who, heretofore slaves, have been de- | 


nied all access to even the simplest rudiments 
of education. 

The first of these evening schools was opened 
in December last.+ As before said there are 
now nine such, and the last monthly report 
showed an aggregate number of 1080 pupils, 25 
ewhite teachers and several assistant colored- 
teachers. The majority of the pupils, are, of 
course, young people, but there are many (of 
both sexes) upwards of thirty, and some up- 
wards of forty years of age, nearly all exhibit- 
ing a surprising eagerness to learn. Unfortu- 
nately the rooms occupied as schools are in al- 
most every respect badly adapted for such a 
purpose, and there is a great want of suitable 


| @idion to their gratuitous labors), or raise the 


afterward ef doors, windows and weather- 
ing up to the second story, they are to be 
seen sitting and having the appearance of wait- 
ing, either im weariness or ex: tion or un- 
° 22 certainty ; mr no le of naked arms 
necessary funds from the pupils, or otherwise as |'bleedily bandaged, and of bloody bandages 
best they could. shown through a holes slit Pe © oma - 
. : their trousers, and left unpinned to let in co! 
We give the following extract from the Ap- water and cool air, and of black-ban 
peal under notice, earnestly hoping, that not-| hands and feet taking on a glossy crust outside 
withstanding the many demands upon the lib-/the cloth—the measure of the length of ne- 
erality of our Northern fellow-citizens, that the glect. On every side-walk men pass you 
AEP : spies strengthening a wounded and bandaged leg as 
solicitations of the active laborers in this good they go, with a pole on which they lean their 
work will meet with a speedy and generous re- fe 
sponse ; a response worthy of such noble efforts 


whole weight, and as it were propel themselves. 
They sit bandaged on door steps. Bandaged 
to enlighten the ignorant and raise up the hith- 
erto oppressed :— 


and muddy and weary, with only canteens of 
water beside them, they sit on curb-stones in 
every street. Everywhere men in Federal 

“At a moderate estimate, there are 10,000 or | blue, and with some marks of blood and battle 
12,000 children of African descent under fif- 
teen years of age in these contiguous cities un- 
“sipiants with public school instruction; and 


books, slates, thaps, &c., whilst for the necessary 
artificial light (and warmth during the winter) 
the teachets have had to tax themselves (in ad- 


upon them, walk slowly with canes freshly cut 
in the woods, and inquire for corps héspitals. 
And these all are the victims of Slavery. 

ut a small part of them with school advantages| Every church in the city is a hospital, and 
of any kind. Besides these there is a still larger | every one is full. Outside of each are wound- 
number above the age named, yet not too old | ed soldiers ready to take the places of those who 
to learn, who equally need, but have never been 
allowed, the privileges of the school. What 
shall be done for the education of these 20,000 


die within, or are sent to Belle Plain. wat 
to 25,000 people—all children as regards the 


public building is a hospital, and is full. A 
‘the large dwellings are hospitals. In small 
rudiments of learning? It is a question which 
concerns, not alone the citizens of this district, 


houses all over the city our wounded are to be 
found. The warehouses, large and free in the 
but all who have an interest in the Govern- 
ment which has here its seat. It would seem 


lower story, especially built for the great trade 
in agricultural manures, are occupied by sol- 
superfluous to enter into an argument on the 
duties and dangers of such a state of things, 








you privately on this subject. I ordered the 
army corps organization not only on the unani- 
mous opinion of the twelve Generals of divi- 
sion, but also on the unanimous opinion of every 
restored him to it after he had been superseded 
—quite as much as the General himself. 

following letter from the long-suffering 
or inconceivably feeble General so long at the 
head of our principal army—nay, who actually 
military man, I could get an opinion from, and 
every modern mili book, yourself only ex- 
cepted. Of course, I did not on my own judg- 
ment pretend to understand the subject. I 
now think it indispensable for you to know how 
your struggle against it is received in quarters 
which we cannot entirely disregard. It is look- 
ed upon as merely an effort to pamper one or. 
two pets, and to persecute and degrade their 
supposed rivals. I have had no word from 
Sumner, Heintzelman or Keyes. The com- 
manders of these corps are of course the three 
highest officers with you, but I am constantl 
told that you have no consultations or communi- 
; cation with them, that you consult and commu- 
| nicate with nobody but Fitz John Porter, and 
| perhaps Gen. Franklin. I do not say these com- 
| plaints are true “ef ob but, at all events, it is 
; proper you should know of their existence. Do 
| the commanders of corps disobey your orders in 
| any thing ? 

When you relieved Gen. Hamilton of his 
;command the other day, you thereby lost the 
confidence of at least one of your best friends in 
ithe Senate. And here let me say, not as ap- 
| plicable to you personally, that Senators and 
| Representatives speak of me in their places as 
| they please without question ; and that officers 
of the army must cease addressing insulting let- 
| ters to them for taking no greater liberty with 
ithem. But toreturn. Are you strong enough, 
,even with my help, to set your foot upon the 

neck of Sumner, Heintzelman and Keyes, all 
|at once? ‘This is a practical and very serious 
‘question for you? Yours truly. 
A. LINCOLN. 
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GONE TOHIS REST. 
Robert Bridges Forten. 


The military escort which surrounds the 
hearse, bearing through our streets to the grave 
the body of one who has died in the service of 
| his country, has familiarized the people with 

the last form of respect that is given toa sol- 
| dier’s memory. Taina military ceremo- 
| nies and honors were paid, for the first time in 
this city, to the remains of a colored man. 
The body of Robert Bridges Forten, late Ser- 
geant-Major 43d Regiment, United States Col- 
ored Troops, was deposited in the family vault 
in the cemetery siteclolt to St. Thomas’s Church, 
Fifth, below Walnut street, with military honors. 





years, cannot lead us to victory. He strikes 
only with the scabbard, not the sword. 
—From the Principia. 


ow 


WHAT IS WORTH MORE THAN LIBERTY t 

“He would say that there was one thing that 
he loved more than the freedom of the white 
man, or the freedom of the black man, one thin 
more than all else—and that was his country.” 
—Mr. Seward’s Speech at Baltimore. 

What is the meaning of these Delphic words ? 
Mr. Seward, speaking of white men and black 
—that is, the whole people—declares that he 
loves his country more then the liberty of the 
whole body of citizens. What, then, is that 





welfare of all its children? Is it the soil under 
foot ? the sky overhead ? the water-brooks and 
flowers? Beautiful as are all these, are they 
more to be desired than the inalienable birth- 
right of a whole — Or does he mean 
commerce and manufactures, ships and mills, 
storehouses and wealth ? Will all these, thrown 
into the scale, outweigh a devinely implanted 
instinct of 31,000,000 human hearts ? oes he 
mean machinery of government, legislative en- 
actments, redness of tape? Can it be possible 
that all this is of more value than the most sa- 
cred prerogative of human nature ? 

When a man ordinarily speaks of his coun- 
try, he means primarily his countrymen. 
if Mr. Seward were to exclude from the conti- 
nent all his countrymen, would the mere geo- 
graphical remainder of the Republic answer his 
idea of a country? Or if Mr. Seward should 
allow to perish all the free institutions of the 
land, and compel every American, black or 
white, to lose his liberty and to become a slave, 
would what might then remain of the “coun- 
try” be more valuable than what had been de- 
stroyed ? As for ourselves, we can see nothing, 
either in this or in any other country, of more 
value than the liberty of the whole people— 
nothing that can be put into the scale to com- 
pare with this even for a moment. If Mr. Se- 
ward see something else, it is a phantom—like 
that mirage which always lies before him at the 
distance of ninety days. No, let us not permit 
ourselves to think of our country as separate 
from its liberty. “Udi Libertas, [bi Patria,’— 
“WHERE LIBERTY IS, THERE IS MY COUN- 
TRY!” We are pained that Mr. Seward enter- 
tains a notion of some other desirable country 
than that wherein liberty dwells. He would 
give up liberty to save the country. O, Mr. 
Seward, have you forgotten that the Pilgrim 
Fathers gave up their country to save liberty ? 
—wN. Y. Independent. 
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TREATMENT OF CAPTURED REBELS. 


“country” which he prizes above the highest | 


But | 
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diers lying in rows, upon muddy and bloody 
blankets, and nurses go up and down the alleys 
of these maimed or helpless ones with pails of 
with a people who are being taught anew, by a ice-water. Their only talk is of the great bat- 
terrible illustration, the great truth that Liber- tle. Those who don’t talk give no sign that 
ty and all free institutions can be based only on they are not veterans and equal to any fate 
the education of the masses—that ignorance not | which the championship of Freedom may bring. 
only fosters vice and decveduiion, tal furnishes | In theirsilence is visible a courage which wounds 
ready materials for lighting the fires of treason, | cannot subdue. And all these are the victims 
rebellion, and civil war. It it believed that the | of Slavery. : 
enlightened and loyal people of the eountry| ‘Hospitals everywhere !” Richest two words 
i but to be made acquainted with facts as|in human language to express human misery. 
they exist at their capital, to not only furnish | ’Tis Slavery gave occasion for their employment 
the means needed to sustain these small begin-|in Fredericksburg. You choicest men of the 
nings of a great work, but to demand of their North who bleed, languish, suffer, and die here, 
representatives in Congress to see to it that | you bleed, languish, suffer and die under the 
adequate provision is made for the education of | talons of Slavery. : 
all classes needing it at this national centre,; In a guano warehouse a magnificent veteran, 
which is under its special jurisdiction. Igno-| leaning against the wall with his blouse on (to 
rant black men may become as dangerous to ee him from the cold of the bricks), whose 
the public weal as ignorant whites. eft sleeve and shoulder were thrown back so as 
“It is a matter of common complaint and re- to relieve the stump of his amputated arm from 
roach that the public schools for white children | their weight, beckoned me tohim. “I have not 
in Washington fall far below in character those | ate, Sir, for three days. When will rations be 
of our Northern cities; yet were public provis-| served to us ?” I flew across the street to the 
ion made for the education of colored youth, at Sanitary Commission rooms, and repeated the 
the same cost per scholar as is paid for whites| pitiable statement, and asked for food. “Our 
| (about $12.50), the sum of $150,000 per year | supplies are wholly exhausted,” said the atten- 
| would be required. And to provide, in addi-|dant. “We have literally nothing here save 
| tion, evening instruction for the colored adults, 
at the rate per scholar now paid in evening 
schools for whites (33.72 per year), would re- 
quire not less than $50,000 more, making $200,- 


| 000 in all, and this aside from the cost of erect- | 


empty boxes.” 

Where the wounded in this city got their’ 
food that night, God only knows. Where ban- 
dages were got to dress their wounds, I know 
not. If there were any hospital supplies here 
whatever, Ido not know. I do know’ that in 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

I am sorry to see in the New York Times of 
Saturday a libel upon the gallant Hancock, ac- 
cusing him of having offered to shake hands 
with one of the blood-stained traitors to whom 
he had given quarter. Who knows but that 


Sixteen of his late comrades, commanded by 
a sergeant, formed the funeral escort, and fired 
the three volleys of musketry over his grave 
prescribed by the army regulations. 

Serg.-Maj. Forten was the son of the late 


Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 


Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7. 
8.55 


Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.30, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.12, 7.12. 

New York and New Haven Railroad. 


New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, 10, 2 06, 4.4 
5.8 


The Principal | 


‘ing school houses. Contrast this amount with 
| the pitiful sum actually provided by law for col- } ; 

a schools—namely, $480.61, with which to! H. Hamilton’s care, there was nothing—literal- 
educate 25,000 human beings, just emerging in-| ly nothing. And if a surgeon as distinguished 
to the responsibilities of freedom! This con- as he; with a title won by years of professional 
trast is heightened by the additional considera- service in the field to the highest personal in- 
| tion that the colored population are far less. fluence ; with his —— in getting things 
| able to avail themselves of private schools than | as a Corps Medical Director—if he was desti- 
are the whites. Will the people of the North tute, It 1s fair to presume that every hospital 
—the land of school-houses, of liberty, and of , here was destitute. I know that he was with- 
lovalty—consent that this state of things shall, out bandages, lint, medicines and stimulants, 
| continue ? " | and I saw one of his nurses, a young and beau- 
“Donations in books, school-apparatus, or | tiful girl from New Hampshire, go to more than 
‘money, for the purposes indicated above, are | one Secesh house and beg in vain for old sheets 
| urgently solicited, and may be sent to the and pillow-cases; and I heard her express a 


the great Baptist Church hospital, under Frank 








| Treasurer of this Association, SAMUEL E. 
| DICKINSON, in care of Dr. Breed, No. 359, I 
| street north, Washington, D. C.” 





HORRORS OF THE WAR. 
| Scenes in Fredericksburg—The Victims of Slavery, 


From a thrilling narrative dated Fredericks- 
burg, Va., May 15th, by S. Wilkinson, the cor- 
respondent of the N. ¥. Tribune, we give the 
| subjoined extracts. Most thoroughly we agree 
| with S. W. that our wounded, suffering breth- 
| ren, are “the victims of slavery,” victims of the 
Southern man-stealers, victims, too, of that base 
section of the North, the pro-slavery partisans, 
| false * Democrats,” and venomous Copperheads. 
But others share the terrible responsibility, or 
rather are wholly responsible for that aggrava- 
| tion of the sufferings of the wounded which 
S. W. describes with such painful force. Con- 
sidering the nation’s wealth, the abundant, the 





limitless resources at the command of the Gov- | 


ernment, it is shameful, it is monstrous. that 

there should be want of surgeons, nurses, med- 
| ical appliances, food, or any essential comforts. 
| *Food”—imagine the want of food! A soldier, 
| hundreds, perhaps thousands, of wounded men, 
in want of food, in want for three days, and 
| this, too, in the Army of the United States, a 
|, country vaunting its capability of feeding whole 
nations in addition to itself! We repeat this 
| j8 monstrous, criminal, and—may we say for 
the people ?—not to be endured. 


This train of wounded is heavy with mud— 
| the mules and harness are hid with mud. It 
| has come twelve miles over such roads as war 
alone makes. In places the larger wagons had 
to be pried out of the deep holes with trimmed 
trees. The delays of the entire train from 
this cause were frequent and long. The depth 
of these holes, and the instinct and habit of the 
| lead and middle team of mules to trot away 
from a wagon in a sudden descent, in order to 
; escape the whipple-trees, inflicted upon the un- 
fortunate wounded, blows and jars excruciat- 
ingly torturing and that wasted their remain- 
ing vitality. Over every rod of the way and 


Fredericksburg, and beg him to order a raid 
upon the shelves and closets of the she-dragons 
left on guard here by their fugitive rebel hus- 
bands. Of the destitution of utensils and con- 
veniences for the care of the helplessly sick in 
these hospitals, it is unnecessary to speak. Every 
imagination will supply for itself the details of 
nameless horror and suffering that ensued upon 
this want. 

What is all this? Shall it be baptized the 
inevitable accident of war, and let to slide into 
the unremembered ? I have done more than 
my share of warfare upon official persons, and 
have grown weary. If I were not weary of 
strife I would search for one of those pens whose 
strokes draw blood and empty offices, and, so 
help me God! I would never let up upon the 
officials responsible for the criminal want of 
preparation at Fredericksburg for the wounded 


der the feet of the vengeful friends and rela- 
tives of this army of neglected sufferers. 

The music of a cavalry band floats in the 
evening air from the heart of the city. Is it 
the sublime and sustaining “Old Hundred ?” 
When I reached the place, a crowd of bandaged 
soldiers surrounded the players. They sat upon 
the steps of a church at the corner of Princess 
and George streets. It was a hospital. Large 
public buildings occupied the other three cor- 
ners. Each was a hospital. The band next 
played a waltz, and upon the very centre of its 
voluptuously swelling waves of concord, ap- 
peared the inexorable stretcher, black with the 
blood of its repeated freights. Weary-looking 
men bore through the crowd some desperately 
wounded—bore them somewhere. iw men of 
the Sanitary Commission, and of the Christian 
Commission, followed them. All honor to these 
organizations! The nation owes them an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude. I am a witness to tes- 


| tify that for four days a considerable portion of 


this army of injured soldiers would have starved, 
and gone without succor or care, if it had not | 
been for the resources and devotion of these | 
organizations. 

But Slavery, the cause of all these woes? | 
Friends of the wounded in Fredericksburg from 
the battles of the Wilderness! friends and rela- 
tives of the soldiers of Grant’s army beyond 
the Wilderness, let us all join hands, and swear 
upon our country’s altar that we will never cease 


purpose to go to the Military Governor of | 


| he resolved to enlist asa 
selled to reflect again on his determination, and | 





James Forten, so long and so favorably known 
in this community, especially to the merchants 
and'mariners of our city. He was liberally 
educated. For several years past he resided 
in London, and was a commercial agent for an 
extensive stationery house in the Poultry. On 
observing that the government had summoned 
the colored race to arms, and was organizing a 
colored army for the defence of the Union and 


one of these days we may want that “splendid 
soldier and gentleman,” as Kearny rightly 
called him, for a higher place than that of 
Major-General? So let him keep his hands 
clean, and let us defend him from all such as- 
persions. 

We would not have him descend to the level 
of these barbarians by either imitating their 





celled his business engagements in England, 
and hastened to this his native city, to offer his 
services to his country. Finding that by the 
‘existing laws he could not be commissioned an 
officer to command colored troops, though qual- 
ified by education and peculiarly fitted by gen- 
eral character for such a responsible position, 
rivate. 





advised that his age (about fifty years) made it 
doubtful whether he could undergo the fatigues 
and privations of the service—that his ed- 
ucation was vastly superior to that of his fel- 
low-soldiers—that his habits and associations 


were strikingly dissimilar, and that no consid- 


eration or allowance could be given to these 
peculiarities, he replied, that the reasons urged 
why he should not go into the service, with the 
exception of the one regarding his age, were 
incentives for him to volunteer. His country, 
he said, asked her colored children to rally to 
her defence, and those of them who had been 
blessed with education should be foremost in re- 
sponding to the call. Actuated by these patri- 


otic motives, he enlisted in the 43d Regiment, 


! 
! 





from Grant’s battles in the Wilderness, until | in which his talents were soon remarked, and 
they were out of place forever and forever, un- |he was made Sergeant-Major. He 


was soon 
detailed on special service, and ordered to re- 
port to Col. 8S. M. Bowman, chief mustering 
and recruiting officer for colored troops for the 
State of Maryland. He entered into the busi- 
ness of recruiting in that State with intense 
zeal, and showed ability of the highest order. 
In the many speeches he made to the colored 


and his example, he largely contributed to the 
great success which has attended Col. Bow- 
man’s efforts to raise colored troops in Mary- 


land. That officer, in reporting to the Philadel- 
_phia Supervisory Commiitee, commended him 


as a soldier and a gentleman. Impelled by 
zealous devotion to the cause of his race and 
his country, he exerted himself beyond his 
powers of endurance, and, when attacked by 
sickness, it was soon seen that his prolonged 
labors had undermined his constitution. He 


wife and boy in London, and a daughter, a 
teacher in the camp of the freedmen at Port 


| Royal.—Philadelphia Press, April 29th. 





WANTED—A POLICY. 
For three years, the unavailing attempt has 


‘been made to put down the rebellion without | 


removing its cause. If this policy of indecision 
is protracted into another Presidential adminis- 


| tration, there is reason to believe it will be 


fatal. If it be not immediately abandoned, 


the salvation of liberty itself, he at once can- | 


this war until African Slavery in the United 


When we think of | 


in the best two-horse spring ambulances, a jar- 
| Ting motion was communicated by the absence 
of half the planks on the planked side of the 
; Toad, and the ruts and holes cut into the clay 

side during a week's rain by the transportation 

machinery of an army of a hundred thousand 
-men. On such a highway, and in such a man- 
ner, did these poor fellows, who stretch their 
hands out of these ambulances and army-wag- 
ons for tin-cupstull of water, painfully travel 
—some with arms off at the shoulder, some 
, with legs off above the knee, some absolutely 


oe pe i with an arm and leg both off, hundreds shot 
where, and add this instance, at such a Semina- $ 


ry, we must feel there is need of more discipline | 


through the leg or the arm or the breast, some 
with the hornble wounds of the face, even 


‘to the loss of the jaw and the destruction of 


, speech—all presenting in the aggregate every 
possible variety of gun-shot wound, and all the 
victims of Slavery. 

Where are they not? Turning from an in- 

. spection of the strange effect of a shell in the 
brick masonry of a dwelling in a neighboring 
street, stepped in my walk upon the litter of| 

i a lawyer's office. Old writs out of the Vir-' 
ginia Court of Chancery, writs of fieri facias, | 

' bills of costs, everything incidental to the old 

pene of an aged common law and equity | 
awyer, covered the brick pavement. I turned 

curiously to look into the den whence this eject- 
ment had been made. Six soldiers lay in it, | 

, each with a leg off above the knee, each bedded 
only on a blanket, all pale, none murmuring, 
none shrinking from the destiny of war. These 
were veterans, and as they were cared for, 
and their misfortunes and courage made them 
sacred from curiosity, I passed with a reveren- 
tial bow of the head, and looked into the open 
doors of the next building with the gilded sign | 
of a merchant over it—an abandoned and | 
empty store (?) Abandoned but not empty. | 
Both the long counters were covered with 
wounded sokdiers—and through the wide in- 
tervening space, where women in. the haleyon 
days of Peace and Slavery. had turned over 
silks and found fault. with laces, our warriors 

_ from the Wilderness lay thick—and not a mur- 
mur came trom one of them. The next build- 
ing likewise was an abandoned store, and its 
counters were hospitals for our braves. And 
there was resignation and an acceptance of the 

| fate of war in their faces as they looked u 

| from their bloody and dirty blankets. Where | 

|are not these wounded? In yards where | 
| pumps are, they get water and sit on the earth 

{and miosten their bandages and cool their 

| burning. 

| Vaca 


| the warriors which they dress! 


In allthe many wooden tenements | 
by the bombardment and stripped | 


States is dead forever and forever buried ! 
Ss. W. 

From another letter we quote the followinz. 
We so far differ from the writer that we think 
it high time to kindle popular “rages” against 
such villanous misconduct on the part of guilty 
officials. Better any degree of popular rage, 
whatever the consequence, than the apathy 
which makes us as a people sharer in the rank 
offence of those who so infamously neglect the 
Republic’s gallant defenders. 


Oh, this city of hospitals !—oh this Golgotha 
of Bureaucratic neglect and of baffled and ham- 
pered benevolence. 
seen a young and beautiful girl from New Hamp- 
shire, a volunteer nurse in Prof. Frank Ham- 
ilton’s Hospital, begging in the private houses 
of this rebel city for cotton or linen cloth for 
bandages! In this Hospital, and in others, 
there is not the material with which the volun- 
teer sulgeons can even wrap up the wounds of 
Of other neces- 
sary hospital supplies—of medicines—of uten- 
sils—ot even tin cups—of everything save the 
eternal hard-tack and coffee—it would be a 





| seandal to tell, and would kindle rages which I, 


for one, in this hour of God's mercy to us on 


the field of battle, am not disposed to inflame. 





GEN. McCLELLAN AND HIS LONG-SUFFERING 
CHIEFS. 


In a notice of Mr. Raymond’s “History of 
the Administration of President Lincoln,” just 
published, the V. ¥. Tridune says : 

The most elaborate and effective chapter in 


ithe volume is that which dissects the career of 


Gen. McClellan as General-in-Chief and as 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac. How 
any loyal man can read it and still profess to be- 
lieve McClellan ever meant or wished to pat 


‘down the Rebellion, we cannot imagine. Yet it 


seems to us that the exposé is calculated to dam- 
age the President who kept this criminally false 
President to his incorrigible subordinate we do 
not recollect to have seen in print till we found 
it in Mr. Raymond's volume : 
Fortress Monroe, May 9, 1862. 

My Dear Sir:—I have just assisted the 
Secretary of War in forming the part of a dis- 
patch to you, relating to army corps, which 
dispatch, of course, will have reached you long 
before this will. I wish to say afew words to 


Within the hour I have | 


| and our remaining energies concentrated in de- 
| cisive measures, we cannot be saved. We are | 
twenty millions to five against the enemies of | 
our country, but a vacillating policy, on our | 
' part, takes away this preponderance of strength | 
from us, and gives it to the rebel Confederacy. | 
| We appeal to the people, whose national ex- 
istence is thus perilled, their dearest interests | 
squandered, and their households desolated, to 
put an end to this fatal indecision, by choos- 
ing new men, for a new and conquering policy. 
We appeal to every lover of his country to 
: Support, now, the principles, men, and measures, 
which will subdue the rebellion by extirpating 
‘its cause, adopting such provisions as will render 
its recurrence an impossibility. 
There is no hope of such decisive action on 
‘the part of President Lincoln. Under his pol- 
icy of sparing slavery, and deferring justice, 
till everything else was tried, there could be 
no inspiration from God and humanity, no stir- 
ring up of the country by high moral appeal. | 
Nothing could ensue brt unavailing expendi-| 
ture of the national forces, and exhaustion of 
the public seasibilities without result. Under, 
his policy, the rebel Confederacy has been con- | 
solidated into such power, that, entering on the 
fourth year of the rebellion, its armies cope 
with ours, and the conflict is still doubtful. Un- 
der his policy of leniency to traitors, and pro- | 
tection of their roperty, and of the pretended | 
right of accladdicn, the co yperbead faction | 
at the North has been conned into life and ac- 





tivity. It was his action in behalf of slavery J° 


at the outset that checked our progress to vic- 
tory, by forbidding victory’s watchword, and 
nullifying the proclamation of emancipation by 
Fremont, when the heart of the country was 
on fire, and that commander, had he been sus- 
tained by the President, would have swept the 
Southwest with his emancipating army. 

The same policy, ever since, has discouraged 
and divided the national heart. and depressed 
our vital energies. Never, once, has the heart 
of the country been electrified by any trumpet 
note of justice, liberty, and abhorrence of 
slavery, from the Chief Magistrate of the Union. 
On the contrary, he has degraded our cause by 

attempting to bribe our enemies with the offer 
of our citizens as their guaranteed slaves, if 
they, the rebels, would return to their loyalty. 
| He that undertakes to bribe a rebellion is not 
likely to conquer it. He that could devote 
_nearly the whole of an annual Message to the 
‘advocacy of the legal right of slave property, 


-|and the importance of preventing its pecuni*ry | 


| depreciation, by deferring emancipation for fif.y , 


cruelty, or by elevating them from their true 
position of reprieved traitors. When they storm 
our intrenchments and take our men prisoners 
_we all know the treatment that our Ga sol- 
_diers get. We know, too, how our oflicers have 
| disgraced themselves near Fort Pillow, by hob- 
nobbing with the very same red-handed butch- 
ers who had just directed that carnage. The 
| public now—and still more the public a few 


| 


When coun- | years hence—will put the brand of reprobation 


upon all who bow to the exploded humbug of 
“Southern chivalry.” The time is coming when 
we have got to decide how to treat the leaders 
of the savage hordes who have spread such 
devastation through our land. We shall prob- 
ably spare their lives. We shall certainly treat 
them with humanity when in our prisons, even 
if we finally turn them over to the hangman te 
/expiate their infinite crimes; but let no man 
who wishes to live in the affections of his coun- 
trymen degrade himself by receiving them as 
companions ; let him rather remember the de- 
scription of the poet of the noble Douglas's re- 





to shelter for a night. He obeyed his king’s 
} command, as an ofliver should obey the dictates 
| of humanity, but when called upon to stain his 
hand by giving it to a traitor, he replied : 
‘My castles are my king’s alone 

From turret to foundation stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own, 

Nor shall it e’er in friendly grasp, 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 


i 


| ——____--e- 


| Visit or Generat Hunter to Tue Mrs- 


. ; ° : . | i lendianke > a4 v2 ee i 
_men of Baltimore, and by his logic, his eloquence, | S1881PPI PLantations.—A Vicksburg corres- 


pondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing May 
| 8, Says: 

| [had the pleasure of a long conversation 
|with Major-General Hunter, aq few evenings 
/ since, while he was on his way /up North, after 
‘an official visit to General Banks’s Depart- 
ment. 

| “He said he did not belie in the loyalty of 
‘any considerable portio, the south-western 
seceded States, and he believed that it would 


have been far better for us if half the energies | 
‘died suddenly with erysipelas. He leaves a expended in protecting and conciliating those 
. | 


, people had been directed to the care, protection 
'and education, even as soldiers, of the negroes 

in the Mississippi Valley. He condemned 

heartily the leased plantation scheme, and said 

that as now carried out the negroes were cheat- 
Res and illy provided for. He instanced this at 
fully a half of the wages to be paid the hands 
| was defrauded by selling them brass trinkets as 
| jewelry, upon which the rascally trader realizes 
| at the rate of five thousand. per cent. If this 


did not come from a source as reliable and au- | 


thentic it would seem but reasonable to scout it 
as absurd. 

“General Hunter is also of the decided opin- 
ion that the government owes it to itself to adopt 


a retaliatory policy on account of the Fort Pil- | 
low butchery, and that the most vigorous mea- | 
sures must be adopted to correct the outrages | 


upon life and property, if the p'antation scheme 
is continued. Not a day passes but intelligence 
reaches the military posts of from one to five 


plantations being ‘raided’ by bands of guerillas, | 


and in each case a number of negroes are invari- 
ably shot dead or h ing.” 
-.-e- 

ADMIRAL PorTeER, in his report of the ill- 
starred Red River expedition, says: 

The difficulty about water is a most unusual 
one, and we must certainly have a rise of the | 
few feet we want before the end of the season. 
All the rivers are booming at this time, and it | 
should be so here. I am no way responsible 
for the failure of water here than I would be if 
the Mississippi went dry at this season, a thing 
that never apeenad yet. 

I came up hee with the river on the rise, 

and water enough for our largest vessels; and 
even on my way up to Shreveport from Grand 
Ecore the water rose, while it commenced fall- 
ing where I left the largest gunboats. Falling | 
or not, I could not go back while in charge of 
the transports and the material on whieh an 
army of 30,000 men depended. Nothing would 
justify me in doing so. 
I have still confidence in a good Providence, 
which I am sure will not desert us, and confi- 
dence that the nation will not permit this fleet 
to be sacrificed when it has so well performed 
its part in what should have been a complete 
success. 

It would seem to a land-lubber that the 
chances of a fall of the river should have been 


taken into account inadvance. But the *Star” 


of the little Iron Man led. 
+--+ & 

Tur Vitality OF SLAVERY.—So long as 
a single slave continues anywhere beneath the 
flag of the Republic Tam unwilling to rest. 
Too well [know the vitality of slavery with 
its infinite capacity of propagation, and how 
little slavery it takesto make aslave State 
with all the cruel pretensions of slavery. The | 
down of a single thistle is full of all possible 
thistles. and a single fish is said to contain two 
hundred million of ova, so that the whole sea 
might be stocked from its womb.—Sumner. | 


ception of the man he was forced by his loyalty | 


considerable length, and mentioned the fact that | 


DINSMORE, Agent for 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
6 Ashten Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- ‘. 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- | _ Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.30, 7. 


= . New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 

diately, and the is t damaged. 26— tity ee 

Pia aha Re Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


Railroad. 
Cash Paid 


Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.45. 
Rutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.45. 
For old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
press or otherwise. 


Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.24, 10.22, 10.40, 2. 
5.06, 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.08, 10.55, 11.19, 3. 
3.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 8.45, 11.59, 4 


Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 1, 4.45. 
Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.30, 12.45, 477. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central an 
Sullivan Railroad. 
Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White Kiver Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Alban 
&c., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &e., 2.53, 11 A.M 
3.30, 5.25 P.M. 2 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40, 1.10. 


Send by ex- 


GEO. W. WIHIEELWRIGHT, 
48 Water Street, Boston. 
BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 
$1.25, free by Mail. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
30—3m BOSTON. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 


WANTED, | Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P. 


One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing | Newburyport Railroad. 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. | poston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 


| Apply in person at this office. 16— | Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 

By ary a ae ett ees ————- | Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.3), 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.85. 
| CITY OF BOSTON. 

} 

| 








South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 

Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. : 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 

Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N.H.) Railroad. 


Seater’s Orrice, 25 Doane Street, } 
Boston, May 9, 1864. 
The undersigned, in accordance with the provisions of fifty- 
| first chapter, section eleven of the General Statutes, hereby 
give notice to the inhabitants and trades of the City of Bos- 
ton, whe use Seales, Weights and Menseses, and a com, Concord for White Kiver Junction, 10.30, 10.46, 8.20. 
for the purpose of buying or selling, and for public weighers, | Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
who have the same, to bring in their measures, weights, bal- | Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
ances, scales, beams and milk cans, that they may be tried, | Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 
adjusted, and sealed in pursuance of statute law. For the | 
convenience of the public, the City has been divided into 
two districts, the division line running through Beacon, Tre- 
mont, Court and State Streets, and Long Wharf to the wa- 
ter. Mr. Moulton having the northern section of said line, 
and Mr. Cadogan the southern section of said division. 
C. J. B. MOULTON, 
JOUN D. CADOGAN, 
Sealers of Weights and Measures, 








Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Ban 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montreal, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 


New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

> . a The first class steamer Metropoiis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
| quired se to the Benieee, shone, ane shops of all such | Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
| persons within their respective cities and towns using! Eypiey State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
| weights and measures for the purpose of buying and selling, | Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 6.30 P.M., 
5 | for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
| to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, 35. Deck, #4. 

GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
82 Washington Street. 


gor, Mon 


Extracts from Chapter 179 of the Acts of 1863. 
Section 1.—The respective sealers of weights and meas. 
ures in the several cities and towns, are authorized and re- 








| as shall neglect to bring in their weights, measures, milk 
cans, balances, scales and beams to be adjusted and sealed, 
and there at the said houses, stores and shops, having en- 
| tered the same with the assent of the occupant thereof, to * 
Spe nee Providence and Newport. 
adjust and seal the same, or send the same to his office to be | Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M.. or on arrival of ¢refae 
adjusted and sealed, and shall be entitled to receive therefor | from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport av 3 
: * | ;. » - New t ‘ S2. 
the fees provided by law, together with all the expense of re- | A.-M. Fare 4) cents; Newport to Boston, $ 
moving the same. ’ Norwich Line to New York. 
i Steamer City oF Boston, Capt. Wileox, leaves New London 
Sect. 2.—If any such person shall refuse to have his meas- every Monday, Wednesday, und Friday ‘at 9.45 P.M. The 
ures, milk cans, weights, balances, scales or beams so tried, | City of New York, Capt. Jewett. on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
; ame aving been tried, ad- | Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
adjusted and sealed, the same not having been triec | Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
justed and sealed within one year preceding such refusal, he | 4¢ pip 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
shall forteit ten dollars for each offence, one-half to the use | WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
| “9 Ww , 
of the city or town, and one-half to the use of the sealer of 79 Washington Street. 


weights and measures. | New York,via Providence and Stonington. 


Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Kallroad, 


Sect. 3.—If any person shall alter any weight, measure, 
milk can, scale, balance, or beam, after the same shall have | 
| been adjusted and sealed, so that the same thereby shall not 
conform to the public standard, and shall frandulently make 
use of the same, he shall forfeit for each offence the sum of | 
fifty dollars, one-half to the use of the city or town, and one- 
half to the use of complainant. And any sealer when he 
shall have reasonable cause to believe that any weight, meas- | 
ure, milk ean, scale, balance or beam has been altered since | 
the same was last adjusted and sealed, is authorized and re- 
quired to enter the premises in which any such weight, | 
| measure. milk can, scale, balance or beam is kept or used, | 
and examine the same. | 
Sect. 6.—No milk can shall be sealed by any sealer which 
' does not contain one or more quarts without any fractional 
39~— 


part of a quart. : peaeaee ce Reece 
ASSESSORS’ NOTICE. 


Assessors’ Orrice, Crry Hatt, | 
May 2, 1864. f 

The Assessors of the City of Boston hereby give notice to 
the inhabitants of said city, and to all persons liable to pay 
taxes therein. that the office will be open from the first day 
of May until the first day of July next, to receive the valu- 
ation of estates, and all persons liable to be taxed in said 
city are requested to bring in at the office true and perfect 
lists of all the polls, and schedules and estimates of the es- 
tates, real and personal, for which they are liable to pay 
taxes. 

Persons holding estates in trust, whether for minors or oth- 
erwise, are particularly requested to furnish the Assessors 
with statements in relation to such estates. 

When cstates of persons deceased have been divided dur- 
ing the past year, or have changed hands from other causes, 
the executors, administrators, or other persons interested, 
are respectfully requested to give notice of such changes at | 
that office. 

The following enumeration may serve as 4 guide to assist | 
inhabitants in making up their statement: ; 
Polls—number of twenty years and upward; real estate ; 
money at interest, and other debts more than they are in- 
debted to pay interest for; shares and stock in banks. insur- 
ance companies. manufacturing and other incorporated com- | 
panies : public stock and securities of all kinds within or 
without the State; goods, wares and merchandise, aud other 
stock in trade; vessels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with 
their stores and appurtenances; household furniture ex- 


ceeding one thousand dollars in value; horses and carriages ; B® Post-office. 


income from profession, trade or employment, exceeding six 
hundred dollars. 

Any person pexiecting to furnish the Assessors with a list 
of all their personal property, within the time specified, shall 
be doomed at the legal meeting of the Board of Assessors, | 
agreeably to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

gio abatement shall be allowed toa person unless he makes 
application therefor within six months after the date of his 
tax bill. [Gen’l Stat. Ch. 11, See. 47. . 
GEORGE JACKSON, Chairman. 
HENRY SARGENT, Secretary. B-— 





write for the Commonwealth. 
most part in England, in constant communication with those 
who there advocate the cause of America. 


Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.00 P.M., @ 


riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com » 


MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
‘riday, and the PLrmoutH Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, $5. Deck, 84. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence 
Steamer Braprorp Dugree leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
Returning, leaves Providence at 3 P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 
New Haven and New York. 
First class steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
ing, leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 3 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 
Steamer Grorak SHaTruck leaves the end of Commercial 
Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 





Che Commontoealth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


—ATt— 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 


the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
public. 


It will be devoted expecially to the illustration and vindi- 


cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 


It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 


this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
greet contest as do not find their way into other 
| ketta newspapers. 


Massachu- 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 


tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
lay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal. 


Letters prom Europe. — MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Mr. €. will remain for the 


His means of ob- 
aining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 


his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS 
One copy, ome year... .. 
A club of six copies. ............- . 
A club of ten copies. .........-.-- 15.00 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
It is not Necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent te 


IN ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 

One square, subsequent insertions... 
Special Notices, per line, each time 


All communications to be addressed to 
F. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth ia for sale by A. Williams & Co., 


i St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St.; and 


100 Washington 
Dyer & Co., 36 Sehool St.. by whom dealers wil] be sup- 
plied. 
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